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befere in 
fhistory. Here is the secret and reasons [ turn them out all alike by the thousands in my 
@@ormous modern factory, equipped with automatic machinery. I sell them direct to you 
@r less money han some factories can make them at actual shop cost. 
All you pay me for is —- raw material, labor and one small profit (and I buy my 
@aterial in enormous quan 
body can afford — 5 might just as well have a high grade engine when he 
am get in on a wholesale deal of this kind, I'm doing something that never was ~ 
re. Think of it! A price to you that is lower than dealers and 
febbers can buy similar en for, in carload lots, for spot cash. 
Asengine that is made so good in the factory that I will send 
ff out anywhere in bc aaty S. without an expert to any inexperienced 
gers, on 30 days’ free trial, to test against any engine made of 
@tmilar horse-power that sells for twice as much, and let him 
be the judge. Sell your poorest horse and buy a 


B-H.-P. Only $119.50 


Get Galloway’s 
Biggest and Best 
FREE “ithe BOOK 
Write today for my beautiful new $0-page Engine Book in four 
colors, nothing like it ever printed before, full of valuable information, 


showing how I make them and how you can make more monev with & 
gasoline engine on the farm. Write me— 


Wm. Galioway, Pres., Wm. Galloway Go. 
635 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 











Nothing else gives such life and staying 
quality to a roofing as Trinidad Lake asphalt, 


Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt and gives lasting resist- 
ance to sun, air, rain, heat, cold, and fire. It is mighty 
important to know what your roofing is made of. 

Be sure you sce the Genasco trademark and get the roofing with a thirty- 


two-million-dollar guarantee. Mineral and smooth surface, Write for the 
Guide Book and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the worid. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 

















Real wagon economy is proved by length of service. The first cost 

of a wagon does not determine its cheapness. The wagon that costs 

$3 a year during its life—may sell for $10 1 more than the wagon that 
costs $6 a year— ker wagons are built to last—Farmers know they 
do last and That any vehicle made by Studebaker can be depended on under 
any demime— te it is honest in materials and honest in workmanship— 
That's why the over 56 years, is the largest vehicle 


factory in the world. 


See the Studebaker Dealer 


Have him show you the Stadebaker line of Farm Wagons, Buggies and Har- 
ness—you will agree with us that you have never seen a finer line of vehicles. 


If you don’t know the Studebaker 
Dealer, we will be glad to send you 


his name. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 


| buildings 





-— , = 
South Bend, Indiana Y 3 
\ Ls 








Lightning Troubles Preventable 


Lightning injuries and losses can 
be prevented. The modern lightning 
rod put up by competent operators is 
the best kind of insurance, because it 
prevents loss altogether, rather than 
pays a fraction of the property value 
after the property itself has been de- 
stroyed. Records kept by capitalized 
and by mutual insurance companies 
and investigations made by the fire 
marshals of various states all show 
these statements to be true. Notice 
these proofs: 

In a bulletin the state fire marshal 
of- Minnesota says that from special 
reports of 387 fires due to. lightning 
during the last five years, not one of 
the buildings was reported as having 





-been provided with a lightning rod. 


The state fire marshal of Ohio reports 
that in Ohio 883 lightning fires have 
been investigated, and that while 
houses with rods 25 years old or older 
were struck, the rods were either 
broken or rusted off. In only four 
instances out of the 883 were modern 
rods on the destroyed buildings. 

The state fire marshal of Wiscon- 
sin says in his annual report that 
from personal investigation as to the 
methods used by almost all the con- 
cerns in the lightning rod business to- 
day he is eonvinced that the business 
is carried on in a legitimate way, and 
that lightning rods can be purchased 
at reasonable prices. 

Rods Favored by Insurance Companies 

If these remarks do not appear to 
be disinterested enough, ler us see 
what the insurance companies say. 
The president of one of the “old line” 
insurance companies, which ranks 
third in amount of »usiness done in 
a certain state, writes a fire marshal 
as follows: “It may interest you to 
know that during the past 12 years 
our records show that 25% of our pro- 
tected schoolhouse losses were due to 
lightning. By protected, I mean un- 
eer the protection of a fire depart- 
ment.” A year ago the manager of 
the company doiny the largest farm 
business wrote: “We think it will not 
be long gmuntil insurance companies 
will charge a higher rate for prop- 
erty unprotected by rods than for 
protected; that is, a difference in rate 
will be made.” As a matter of fact, 
old line companies are seriously dis- 
cussing the necessity of making a 
charge for the lightning clause in the 
policy if the building is not rodded. 

The mutual insurance companies 
furnish additional proof of the value 
of lightning rods* as protectors of 
property. At the Denver meeting of 
the American association of mutual 
insurance companies the question of 
reducing the assessment on rodded 
was favorably discussed. 
Similar discussions have occurred at 
other insurance gatherings. Some 
companies penalize the absence of a 
lightning rod by paying only 80% of 
the loss if lightning is the cause. Oth- 
ers classify rodded and unrodded 
buildings separately. 

During the annual convention of 
mutual insurance companies of Iowa, 
it was found that about 50% of all 
farm buildings in the state were 
rodded. One delegate remarked that it 
is a fact that in 15 years his com- 
pany has not a single recorded case 
of a rodded building being struck by 
lightning, At the annual meeting of 
the Illinois association of mutual in- 
surance companies no one could tell 
of an instance of a rodded barn being 

ruck by lightning when the rods 
were in perfect order. 

Conclusions of a State Fire Officer 

The state fire marshal of Ohio has 
summed up the case very cogently in 
@ recent bulletin, in which he said: 
“The persons giving the most atten- 
tion to the prevention of loss from 
lightning are the officers of the farm 
rautual insurance companies. 
{To Page 586], 
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SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 

best by 66 years’ use. It will please you, 
Only Paint endorsed by the “Grange.* 
Made in all colors,—for all purposes, 


DELIVERED FREE, 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices, 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 

Tells ali abous Paint and Painting for 

How to avoid trouble and expense caused by painy 

fading. a and peeling. Valuabie information 
h Sample ee Cards, Write m. 36 

Fy NO can save you mone: 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, &.Y, 





Many leaks in roofs.are caused by 
water running through Nail Holes, 
To avoid this trouble use 


PROTECTION BRAND 


ROOFING 


The panting without an. exposed 
Nail Hole. 


Send for free sample to 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. 
DEPT. F, 60 PINE ST., NEW YORK, v.80 
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iberty 
anterns 


A special wick-regulating 
device prevents a flame with 
“horns” on the sides, it can be 
turned up higher than others. 
Air supplied in just the right 
proportion, it gives a brighter, 
whiter, stronger light. Bums 
longer with less oil than others. 

Prices fgom 60c. to $3.54: 

Don’t be persuaded to buy tne 
*Sust as good’’ kinds, Buy the best 
~LIBERTY LANTERNS. 

if not af your dealer’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (INC.) 

ST. LOUIS AND NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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Making Good with Cantaloups 


Careless and Dishonest Packing Ruined Illinois’ Reputation--Individuals Gain Lost Confidence---How to 
Raise and Establish Name for Good Melons---Combating Rust and Other Troubles in 
the Business--By John W. Lloyd, University of Illinois 


HE first melons of the Gem 
or Rocky Ford type ever 
offered on the Chicago mar- 
ket were grown in Illinois, 
and Illinois was the first state 
to produce this type of melon 
on a commercial scale for 
shipment to distant markets. 
A special package, the one-third bushel cli- 
max basket, was early devised by Illinois 
srowers for the handling of this crop and 
is still. the~standard package for Illinois 
melons. Later Rocky Ford, Col, began to 
produce melons in commercial quantities. and 
them to the eastern 





be a satisfactory one in point of ootn quan- 
tity and quality The ideal site for a melon 
plantation is a well-drained ridge or knoll 
sloping gently to the south, and protected on 
the north and west by strips of timber. Such 
a location will usually produce earlier melons 
than a north er west slope, and is better than 
a level area, because the soil dries out more 
quickly after a rain, thus permitting more 
timely tillage in a wet season and also result- 
ing in the production of melons of better 
flavor. If rains are frequent during the 
ripening ‘season and the. soil is not well 
drained, the flavor of.the melons is likely to 


wuiiZiug material. It requires a soil rich in 
humus and in plant food in a readily available 
form. Well-rotted stable manure, applied to 
the hills, is the most satisfactory fertilizing 
material for the melen crop, though it may 
in some cases be advantageously supplanted 
with bone meal or some other form of com- 
mercial fertilizer. 

While the melon must be planted on well- 
drained land, since it suffers from excessive 
moisture in the soil, it may also be stunted 
in growth by reason of insufficient moisture. 
The danger of injury from drouth may be 
largely overcome by thorough and persistent 
tillage. If the vines are 





to ship 
markets. The region was 
new, .and the conditions 
favorable for the production 
of melons of high quality. In 
addition to these natural 
advantages, a rigid system 
of inspection at the loading 
stations was established, and 
no melons allowed to be 
shipped that were not all 
right in every way. 


Essentials of Good Melons 


In order that a good repu- 
tation for melons may be 
established and high prices 
secured, it is first necessary 
hat melons of fine qualjity be 
grown. The first essential in 
the production of high-qual- 

melons is the use of pure 
seed of a carefully selected 
Stock seed at $2 per 
ound is cheaper than seed 
cut from culls at 10 cents per 
seed costing 
ess than $1 per pound is 
worthy: of consideration by a 
grower. Exception- 
results have been 
obtained in Illinois’ from 
elected strains of seed pro- 
cured directly from Rocky 
Ford. The second essential 
production of melons 
quality is the securing. of a vigor- 

and healthy -growth of vine. This is 
lependent upon securing the proper condi- 
ns of growth for the melon plant, which 
First, a normal amount of moisture, yet 
rough drainage; second, a relatively high 
temperature; third, an abundance of readily 
plant food; fourth, thorough and 
sistent tillage. If these considerations are 
vided, and in addition the plant is pro- 
ted from its enemies, the crop wil! usually 
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Here is one of Mr Lloyd’s own melons. 
selling for years in the Chicago market -and for which the demand is 


much greater than the supply. Such melons are always profitable. 








GLENOAK, A PROFITABLE GEM MUSKMELON 


be deficient. Since melons are a warm sea- 
son crop, it is useless to plant them in the 
open field until the nights as well as the days 
are fairly warm. Even after they have started 
growth, they are seriously checked by a cool 
spell of weather. For this reason it is seldom 
safe to plant them before the middle.of May 
in the latitude of central Illinois. 

The melon is a gross feeder, and except on 
extremely rich land cannot be successfully 
grown without a special application of fer- 


It is this type that he has been 





turned so that cultivation one 
way can be continued after 
the ground would normally 
be covered to such an extent 
as to preclude cultivation, a 
much stronger growth of 
vine, and consequently a 
larger and better crop, can 
usually be secured. 


DEEP PLOWING 


W. A. FRENCH, SUFFOLK CO, N ¥ 

Opinions differ widely 
among farmers as to what 
depth plowing should be 
done. One of the objections 
to deep plowing is that so 
much yellow or poor soil is 
brought to the surface that 
it buries the rich top soil 
below the reach of most 
growing plants. To some 
extent this is true and the 
first deep plowing of land 
may for this reason give a 
smaller crop the first year. 
But the benefits gained in fol- 
lowing the practice would 
warrant this loss, when there 
is one, and even this could be 
avoided by taking two seasons 
to reach the full depth. Al- 
though a believer in deep 
plowing, it is not exactly on 
the principle that if a little is good, more is 
better, that I advocate deep plowing. I con- 
sider 8 or 9 inches deep enough. This is 
3 or 4 inches deeper than a. great deal of 
plowing is done. 5 

To gain best results, deep plowing should 
go with green manures or the free use of 
stable manure to increase the content of 
humus in the soil. -The practice deepens 
what is ¢alled the top soil and hence the 
value of the farm. TI see no better way to 
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improve a run-down farm than this of turn- 
ing up some of the lower soil which has never 
been stirred, bringing it to the sun and mak- 
ing it active. Another advantage is that 
deep stirring increases the capacity of the 
soil to hold moisture, thus giving it greater 
ability to supply crops with moisture in dry 
seasons. 

Deep plowing with surface cultivation 
afterward. will go a long way in carrying 
any crop through a dry spell; first, because 
it retains more moisture than the shallow 
soil; second, it encourages the plant roots 
to go deeper. The vegetation of today feeds 
on the life of the past; that is, plants grow 
and thrive on the remains of other plants 
and animals, but only after they have become 
decomposed. A firmly packed soil into which 
the air cannot penetrate or can penetrate only 
very shallow, affords poor conditions for 
nitrification. When the same soil is stirred 
so that air can find entrance, nitrification 
begins more vigorously and is carried on at 
a greater depth, so that the plants benefit 
greatly. , 

Plowing and cultivating are generally for 
other purposes than simply pringing pre- 
viously buried soil to the top. They bring 
up plant food that is leached down, and they 
increase activity in the upper surface and 
thus render a larger quantity of plant food 
available. As the soil is stirred up the mois- 
ture conditions are changed and the tempera- 
ture relations are somewhat modified, but 
above,all, quantities of oxygen. are put within 
the reach of the action of nitrification. Where 
these practices ‘are in vogue, there is no 
reason why farmers should complain that 
their land is old or worn out. The cry for 
new land would disappear if this unused land 
were brought up from below the older land 
and made available for crops. 


CUTTING AND SHOCKING GRAIN 


MICHIGAN EXPERIENCE 


There are certain stages in the maturing of 
grains when it is safe to cut and shock in 
order to cure for the storing in the mow or 
stack. The old rule of cutting the wheat 
when the kernel is in the dough is hardly 
applicable at present. It should stand until 
the kernel has hardened, but should be cut 
while the joints of the stem are yet green. 
Bearded wheats can stand a little longer than 
the bald varieties as they do not shell as 
readily, and the beards are a protection to a 
certain extent. Bald varieties of wheat 
sprout during moist weather sooner than the 
bearded varieties. 

Barley should be cut at that stage when 
the most of it has turned white. If allowed 
to turn yellow there is danger ef loss, as the 
heads, after they turn down, which they do 
when they turn yellow, break off very easily 
and are lost. For malting, the barley must 
be cut while it is white, and if .it can be 
secured without any rain, it is considered in 
perfect condition. Whether for malting or 
feed, the white stage, just before it is ripe, is 
the proper one at which to cut barley in order 
to get the most grain and best results. 

Oats must be left, if they are to be cut 
with the binder, until they are passing from 
the white to yellow in order to cure them 
quickly and perfectly in the bundle. If cut 
green, it takes a long time for them to cure 
under the bands, but they should not be left 
until they have reached that point, when they 
will shell easily. Since we use the binder we 
do not get the good quality of oat straw for 
feed that we did when we cut them a little 


green and allowed them to cure in the swath 
before binding. 


Methods of Shocking 


After cutting, the next thing of importance 
is to set the grain in shocks for curing. There 
are three styles of shocks that can be made, 
but the cautious nian uses one of the two 
kinds I will describe. : 

Take six bundles and set them up two by 
two, side by side, then stand two bundles on 
each side of the shock with all the heads of 
the bundles pressed well together. Take a 
good bundle, break it down at the band and 
hang it with the head to the north, and an- 
other one broken in the same way with the 
heads to the west, and you have a round 
shock that will keep for a long time. 

Another way is to stand up five pairs—of 
bundles in a row, running north and south, 
with the heads weil pressed together. Then 
take a bundle in front of you with the 
heads downward, reach your hands to the 
farther side of the bundle and open the 
straw at the head evenly, and standing at one 
end of the shock, put it astride of the bun- 
dies next to you, and then reach under, open 
the butts and press it down toward the mid- 
dle. Take another bundle, treat in same 
manner and put on the other end of the 

~shock, and then step to one side of shock, 

put each hand on the cap sheaves and press 
them well together. Grains put in these long 
shocks cure out more rapidly than the round 
ones as the wind circulates freely through 
them. 

It takes a little more time to shock and 
cap grain than simply setting in long shocks, 
to dry, but there are several benefits derived 
from capping the shocks. With uncapped 
grain, if dry, the heads break off easily. 
Barley should always be shocked and capped 
to sweat and cure before storing in the stack 
or mow. Oats receive a benefit by being 
shocked and capped to allow them to cure 
thoroughly before they are hauled. In 1902 
I had a field of oats that was in shock and 
capped during a series of rains that lasted 
two full weeks, and they came through in 
good condition, were stacked two weeks be- 
fore threshing, and were put in bin in perfect 
condition. 


Faulty Junctions of Drain Laterals with 
mains are the cause of impeding the flow of 
water in the main, and of lodging silt and 
finally blocking the drain. It is sometimes 
best, when the lateral has plenty of fall, to 
make the junction 2 inches above the head of 
the main. In any event, the junction should 
not be rignt angled, but preferably at an angle 
of 30 degrees. The silt basin is a valuable 
device in draining; its use and importance 
cannot be too well understood. It may be 
used at the junction of two or more drains in 
a line of drain, where it is necessary to change 
the grade from a steeper to a less steep one. 
The purpose of the silt basin is to collect silt 
or mud in a part of the basin below the line 
of tile, and thus prevent the silt from lodging 
in the drain and finally blocking the flow. In 
form the basin is a small well, 12 to 24 inches 
in diameter, extending from 12 inches below 
the line of tile to the ground surface, where 
it is provided with a movable cover to allow 
occasional cleaning. It may be constructed of 
brick, stone or plank.—[Prof J. B. Reynolds, 
Ontario. 


Nurse Crops are too often like other 
nurses; they gobble up the food intended 


for the patients. 








LOOKING TOWARD THE HARVEST 


CORN ON OLD UPLAND FARMS 


A. L. FRENCH, ROCKINGHAM COUNTY, VA 


A man who cannot make a good crop of 
corn on naturally rich, low ground, should 
be ashamed of himself, as in that case only 
good seed, good drainage and halfway decent 
cultivation is required. But with an upland 
farm that has been worked in one single 
crop until the soil is almost devoid of humus, 
the case is entirely different and a lot of so- 
called ‘“‘book farming” is necessary to put 
land of this nature in condition to grow 
profitable crops of corn. 

This has been my problem for eight years 
now, to grow large, profitable crops of corn 
on a 240-acre farm that is all upland, and 
when I bought it it was very poor. I didn’t 
do as thany do in a case like this—go to the 
fertilizer man and ask him for a sure-crop 
mixture. I knew that my soil was practically 
dead and that no chemical fertilizer would 
work profitably on dead soils. But rather 
we turned to the standby of the practical . 
soil builder, viz, stock and stable manure. 

From a fourth to a third of our farm was 
planted in cewpeas each year, the cowpea 
hay saved and fed carefully to stock under 
cover, the pea stubble disked and sowed to 
crimson clover and rye. These crops were 
graded by first-class stock until near spring, 
when the poorer spots in the fields were cov- 
ered with manure right from the stable, the 
land broken deeply and well harrowed sev- 
eral times before the planting season. 

This method was followed for three years, 
until the land was so improved and filled 
with humus that clover would grow and make 
a profitable crop, since which time a clover 
sod of two years’ standing has been our 
dependence in starting to grow a good crop 
of corn. These clover sods have beea deeply 
broken before January 1 each year. 

About 36 or 40 acres each year are used 
for the corn crop and manure enough is 
made during the winter to top-dress all the 
poorer portions of the fields. About April 1 
I begin to disk or cultivate with the spring- 
tooth cultivator the mellower portions of the 
fields, and the harder portions are cross-plowed 
and then worked with the acme harrow. We 
grow the most of our seed corn in a seed 
corn patch, for I believe in strictly first-class 
seed. ; 

I try to have my land in a perfect seedbed 
form by May 10 to May 15, at which time 
we plant our corn with a two-row drill, rows 
4 feet apart and kernels spread 12 to 18 inches 
in the row. When we unhitch from the 
planter, the team goes onto the smoothing 
harrow, and this is run constantly until the 
corn plants are about 4 inches high. Then 
the spring-tooth riding cultivators are put to 
work, followed often by the weeder. The 
riding cultivators are run constantly until 
the plants are too tall for these machines, 
when the single cultivators are used as long 
as a horse can get through the rows. 

We cultivate shallow always after the frst 
time. The corn harvester is used to cut the 
corn. The silo is filled and the balance of 
the crop is set up in large shocks that will 
husk about ten bushels of ears. This corn 
is husked by hand, the fodder tied in large 
bundles, the bundles hauled to the barn lot 
and stacked in long ricks. 

The fodder is fed under sheds, where the 
manure can be saved to grow more corn, to 
feed more cattle. By these methods we have 
raised an average yearly crop from less 
than ten bushels an acre to from’ 40 to 50 
bushels shelled corn now. We shall double 
this y‘eld as our land is improved. 














ADVANTAGE OF EARLY SHEARING 


N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN 


Under the old method of handling the 

sheep they were allowed to carry the fleece 
until about June 1, and endure several things 
that were detrimental to them. The change 
from dry feed to the innutritious grass, early 
in the spring, caused a shrinkage in the sheep 
and made a check in the growth of the wool. 
After the grass became more nutritious, the 
sheep began to gain, and in many instances 
the wool began to make a new growth and 
the process of shedding began. 
did not cause the wool to start to shed, it 
made a weak place in the fiber, which reduced 
its value. By shearing early these difficulties 
are overcome and there are several advantages 
added. 
+ First, it gets the job of shearing out of the 
way before the press of farm work comes on, 
and it can be done, at less actual expense, 
than later in the season. 

Second, it insures a fiber of wool of equal 
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stant advancement in the work of making 
meat and weol. 

Sixth, taking it altogether, the sheep do 
much better, and it can be considered a more 
economical method of managing the flock 
than was practiced when the sheep were com- 
pelled to carry their, fleeces until near mid- 
summer. 





MARKET PIGS AT 100 POUNDS 

J. C. LEATHERMAN, FREDERICK COUNTY, MD 

I have been feeding and marketing hogs 
for 30 years. I prefer the sow'to farrow in 
February, for several reasons: First, my 
eows will be fresh by that time, and the pigs 
will jhave the benefit of the milk. This is 
usually a cold season of the year, but I take 
the very best of care of them.- I partition 
off a part of a good, warm stable, just large 
enough to accommodate the sow, leaving 
plenty of room for the pigs to pass under 
the division. This gives them the freedom 
of the entire stable for exercise. 

When they are about four weeks old I 
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teeding. I give them this ration until a short 
time before marketing. > 

Then I give them all the corn they wil! eat 
for a few weeks. I*sell them in June and 
they will dress 100 pounds and upward. My 
reason for selling at this time is.that I am 
going to harvest my wheat and hay and will 
be too busy to give them the attention they 
should have. The sows, too, will farrow 
again the last of July, 


Care and Feed in Late Summer 

This time I want more pigs than I do in 
the spring. _ The apples are now beginning 
to fall in the orchard, the sweet corn is ripe 
and they relish these immensely. They will 
eat stalk and all the refuse. We are now 
through with the wheat and hay by this 
time and I have more time to look after 
them. The crops are pretty well gathered, 
excepting the corn, and I have an abundance 
of time to look after the needs of the_ pigs. 
I give them a liberal range, but continue 
slopping them as before. I am in no hurry 
now to wean them, as I do not wish the 








A NEW JERSEY FARMER’S WELL LOCATED APIARY 


An orchard is an ideal place in which to locate an apiary. 
used for two purposes at once, and it is usually located conveniently with respect to the house and other 
shows a corner in the 65-colony apiary of W.. W. Case of Hunterdon county, N J. 


middle and his daughter at the right. 


strength throughout the whole iength, mak- 
ing it more valuable than when there are weak 
places. 

Sure Way to Rid Sheep of Ticks 


Third, it is a sure and easy way to get 


rid of the ticks that annoy the sheep as soon 
1s the warm weather comes on. It enables 
them to keep in better condition, on the same 


amount of feed, than they can if pestered by 
the incessant gnawing of these parasites. 

Fourth, the early sheared sheep are better 
cared The thoughtful flockmaster is 
on_hand to see that they are shel- 
from the cold winds and rains. The 
onditions under which they are kept are 
more uniform.~than when they are compelled 
0 shirk for themselves. 

Fifth, 


» not 


for. 
generally 


tered 


when the warm weather comes they 
su ffer the heat, can eat their 
1 in the pasture and keep up a more con- 


from 


give them a trough in the part o.: .we stable 
which the mother cannot reach, and give 
them the warm milk just as it comes from 
the separator. They soon learn to drink this 
and take it so freely that by the time they 
are six weeks old they care very little for 
the mother. The pigs should be castrated 
before they go too far on the milk, as they 
will get fat on’ this treatment and the fatter 
the pig the greater the risk. I give them 
mill feed in the slop before weaning, because 
the milk of the mother will prevent the bowel 
trouble so common in pigs at this age. 


Slops in Favor for Young Pigs 


Now as to the weaning. In this I look 
more to the sow than the pigs, for I want 
her to breed again-by the last of July. i 
keep these pigs on milk and house slops, with 
some ground grain or mill feed, but very 
little ground corn, as this does not- make a 
good slop. I shell them a little corn at each 


It furnishes shelter from wind and sun; 


it allows the land to be 
buildings. The photo 


Mr Case stands at the left and his son in the 


sows to breed again before February. I give 
these pigs a much more liberal supply of 
corn than the spring pigs. The green corn 
is now here, and it is tender and soft and 
much better for them than the old corn was 
for the spring pigs. 

From these I select my next year’s meat 
and keep a few for breeders. The rest are 
pushed as rapidly as possible for the Decem- 
ber market. I market them at this time, as 
again I need the slops for preparing the sows 
for the coming litters. The weather is also 
getting too cold to feed at a profit. ‘There 
is decidedly more meney in small hogs for 
me than in the larger ones. I can get them 
to weigh 75 pounds with very little grain. 

To sum up briefly, it is mecessary for 
every farmer to understand and study his 
surroundings and keep and feed only as 
many pigs as he can care for well and for 
which he has proper feed which ean be fed 
to the best advantage. 
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CREAM SEPARATOR 


A SEPARATOR THAT EXCELS ANY SEPARATOR IN THE WORLD 


DON’T HESITATE BECAUSE on PRICE ISLOW. The quality ish’ 
we guarantee it. It is up to date, well built and well finished. Tt rune — 
skims closer and has a simpler bow! with fewer parts than any other cream 
Separator. ur word for it, Judge for yourse Our 
ense. Write us a postal card or a letter 
909 cocstogue. t is han 
a 










iw 
stern orders 
re 
hande 


Separator. Address 


IDGE, N.Y. 


















































FOR ALL KINDS OF LIVE STOC 


STANDARDIZED 


OFFICIAL + ge SHE 


LICE 50 us KIL 


ERADICATES MANGE ON ALL ANIMALS. 
HEALS LEG AND LIP ULCERATION. 
KILLS DISEASE GERMS. 


[POR SALE BY DRUGGIGTS EVERYWHERE. SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE SOOKLETS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Department of Animal Industry, DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 

















Add Two Quarts 


to each cow’s daily production. | 

You can do it with an expenditure of about 30 cents extra 
per month. 60 quarts of milk for 30 cents! 

The way is — You a Ba yo protein will do 
gouges pepe pecs AE Seo ahaa 


Use your home-grown feeds for the starch element. _ Mix in Buffalo Gluten for 
the protein. Buffalo Gluten Feed is the 
rotem of corn concentrated. It is highly 
5 este. Cows take to it. It ensures a 
larger flow of milk than any other feed. 


BUFFALO GLUTEN FEED 


is now being used by thousands of farmers 


and dairymen all over the country. Some of 
them have used it for 25 years. Write us , 
and we'll tell you the actual results they have 
obtained from it. 


Corn Products Refining 
Company 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 













SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 
ON EDITORIAL PAGE 






FOR FARM BETTERMENT 


Lightning Troubles Preventable 


{From Page 582] 

eral states these companies carry 
more than $300,000,000 insurance, and 
in a large number half as much. Their 
experience shows that the loss by 
lightning each summer in states in 
the Mississippi valley is from two- 
thirds to three-fourths as great as 
that-from all other causes added to- 
gether.’’ 

He further states that, owing to the 
large number of lightning fires, farm 
barns have been a iosing proposition 
to insurance companies for several 
years. When a barn is struck the 
probability is two to one that it will 
be entirely destroyed, contents and 
all. If a dwelling, the chance is but 
one in seven that it will be fired at 
all. Of the 229 buildings fired by 
Ughtning in Ohio last summer 175 
were barns. Of the $297,225 loss from 
lightning $223,921, or a little more 
than three-fourths, was on barns. The 
fire marshal gets no report of the 
large number of houses struck by 
lightning in which- chimneys are de- 
molished, siding torn off, foundations 
damaged or occupants killed. All 
lightning rods now in use have proved 
effective. 

Good Rods Are Efficient 

Now, all this is of intense interest 
to the farmer whose property is al- 
most invariably beyond the reach of 
effective fire departments. But why 
should even the farmer who has fire 
protection ignore the far more im- 
portant protection that lightning rods 
as made today afford. As shown by 
the experience presented above the 
lightning rod is more economical 
than insurance, because it prevents 
injury, whereas insurance pays only 
after injury is done, and it may be 
said probably pays far less than the 
property is worth. As a matter of or- 
dirnary information, therefore, every 
farmer should post himself thor- 
oughly on the modern methods of 
preventing losses due to lightning. 
When he understands the subject he 
will see how greatly to his advan- 
tage it will be to protect his buildings 
by modern lightning rods. 


Trees and Shrubs for Homes 


Cc. H. BREWER, UNION COUNTY, N J 











Almost every house in our smaller 
cities has its yard, either large or 
small, fronting on the street, and to 
many owners what to plant in the 
line of trees and shrubs to beautify 
the home, produce shade, and at the 
same time give an all-round pleasing 
appearance to the eye, is often a per- 
plexing question. For myself I think 
if I were so situated I would plant 
fruit trees, but, of course, all people 
do not think alike. Peach, plum or 
pear trees, and a Red Cross currant 
bush, are both useful and ornamental, 
yet they are not of that class of trees 
and shrubs that go to beautify the 
yard and lawn like some of the large 
trees, valued mostly for their gran- 
deur, size and flowing outline. How- 
ever, few large trees of formal habit 
should be chosen, but rather such 








grand, nature-trained trees as elm, 
oak, beech and maple. 

Smaller dwarf trees, whose every 
detail can be taken in by the glance 
of the eye, are often chosen for some 
peculiar oddity or merit. Among 
these are weeping willow, Kilmarnock 
willow, Irish juniper, golden-leaved 
poplar, purple plum, and Japanese 
maples, a few of Which are very fine 
if properly situated in the grounds. 
The most useful small trees combine 
good foliage with fine flowers. The 
best of these are magnolia, horse 
chestnut, catalpa and the larger rho- 
dodendrons. Other trees too rarely 
planted, but suitable for planting in 
yards of medium size are the dwarf 
evergreens. Many of these dwarf 


{forms are exceedingly beautiful. Va- 





riety is the spiceof life, and a smati 
collection of shrubs should not bq 
overlooked. 

The list of desirable shrubs is g 
long one, and where we have room 
for only a few our list should be cut 
down and studied over until we are 
satisfied no change can be made for 
the better. Most shrubs, especially 
those of a small or medium size, look 
the best when grown in groups. For 
instance, Weigelia rosea varigata, 
with green and white leaves, Berberig 
purpurea, with purple and black foli- 
age, and Spirea opulifolia, with leaves 
shading from. pale to deep yellow, 
planted together, form @ unique group 
in high coloring effect. 

Another fine example of character 
grouping is a group of early flowering 
shrubs, a Spirea Van Houttei, a flow- 
ering almond, a forthysia, and a Cy- 
donia japonica. The frost is hardly 
out of the ground before this group 
is covered with a cloud af white, pink, 
scarlet and yellow blossoms. This 
method of grouping brings out the 
salient points of each variety, and 
makes the combined effect far greater 
than if each were scattered singly 
here and there, or planted with 
shrubs of a different character. 

It might be well to observe a few 
rules in regard to planting grounds 
with trees and shrubbery, that is, 
with trees proportionate to their size. 
On small grounds no trees but dwarf 
ones, i e, those never attaining a 
hight of 20 feet, on medium grounds 
trees of medium size, and in grounds 
containing a half acre or nwore, large 
trees, those that reach a hight of 50 
feet or over. Plant trees in groups 
or irregular belts, rather than in 
straight rows. Plant medium and 
large trees toward the boundaries of 
the grounds, and the larger the tree 
the farther from the center of the 
grounds. Plant no pyramidal ever- 
greens of ultimately large size on the 
front of the grounds, as their beauty 
lies in the horizontal expansion of 
branches when viewed at a distance. 
Plant no large trees nearer than 25 
feet of the house. 

In planting, leave open lines of 
view between the windows and street, 
and if possible, leave them also be- 
tween groups of shrubbery, as when 
sO arranged the glimpse of open spa-e 
may give an impression of roomy 
space beyond. Large shrubs should 
not be planted nearer than 8 feet of 
the front fence or a hedge. After go- 
ing over the list of trees and shrubs, 
let us not forget the great beauty 
and pleasing effect of a fine hedge, 
well kept, in the beautifying of the 
home grounds. For this purpose 
there are several shrubs and ever- 
greens that can be used for hedges, 
but I know of none, all points con- 
sidered, that is more satisfactory than 
the ever-popular California privet. 
The plants are not expensive to start 
with, and when well planted and 
properly taken care of, make one of 
the finest hedges, and for specimen 
plants or shrubs they can be made to 
assume by proper pruning almost any 
form, from a square to a pyramid. 





Corn, in Pennsylvania 
W. B. GORHAM, LYCOMING COUNTY, PA 





For the past two years, or since I 
began the management of these 
farms, I have been raising corn, the 
variety of which I do not know. We 
have two varieties, white and yellow, 
the seed of which we obtained from 
some of our neighbors, who are the 
most successful corn growers in this 
section, and who are especially care- 
ful in selecting their seed. Our soil 


BUSINESS NOTICE 


“for the Yand’s Sake use Bow- 
ker’s Fertilizers: they enrich the 
earth and those who till it. Write 
Bowker Fertilizer Co., Boston, New 
York, or Buffalo, who make attrac 
tive propositions to farmers wae 
“will act as agents, [Illustrate 
catalog free.” 
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pors seem to be just as successful on 
clay loam, of which their soil consists. 
Our system of rotation is as fol- 
lows: Corn, oats, wheat and clover. 
The oats are harvested in August and 
the ground immediately plowed and 
vn to wheat the same fall. Clover 
wn in the wheat in the spring. 
Timothy is usually sown with the 


timothy, exeept in one field, as we 
prefer to ‘grow clover. Frequently we 
apply lime, a8 we cannot grow clover 
successfully without it. In preparing 
our land we use the plow, roller, 
spring-tooth harrow and the spike- 
tooth harrow. We 
corn in between May 10 and 20. We 


use a double-row corn planter and a | 


wire check-row planter that works 
to perfection. The silage corn that we 
raise every year is planted in drills. 

Three years ago we bought a dou- 
ple-row planter that cost about $45. 
We are very much pleased with it. 
By using the wire cable we-can plant 
in hills in the rows both ways, and 
it is so accurate that a stranger could 


not tell which way the person drove 
in planting it. In 1906 we put out 20 
acres of silage corn and 20 acres to 
harvest for the crib. Last year we 
raised 25 acres for silage and leased 


the other farm out on shares. The 
men on-our different farms had 75 
to 100 acres altogether. Two years 
ago I bought seed corn for some of 
our fields, but last year we planted 
our own seed. 

We apply most of our manure to 
the sod ground that is to be turned 


under fer‘ corn. We do not have a 
manure. spreader at present, but I 
think this implement would be very 


desirable under most conditions. We 
do not use a great deal of commercial 
fertilizer, but what we do use is put 
on the poorer spots and on the parts 


of the field not covered with barn- 
yard manure. We are arranging to 
use floats or phosphate rock in the 
stables. We usually buy a fertilizer 
low in nitrogen, and depend chiefly 
on the clover to supply what nitrogen 
we need. The fertilizer analyzes 
about 12% available phosphoric acid 
and 5% potassium, and costs $16.50 
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Tariff on Sulphate of Ammonia 


W. H, BOWKER, MASSACHUSETTS 








It may be heard that the consumer 
does not pay the tariff on these goods 
because sulphate of ammonia is sold 
on parative with nitrate of soda, 
whi comes in duty freejf and also in 
competition with other by-product 
nitrogen. Occasionally that is so, but 


that should not ‘interfere with our 
maintaining the broad principle which 
we lopted years ago of admitting 
all fertility duty free. 


B if the consumer does not pay 
it, then surely the home producer of 
sulphate of ammonia need not get the 


bene of the tariff because he has 


got to sell sulphate of ammonia on 
@ parity of nitrate of soda and by- 
pre t nitrogen. Thus if neither 
Side is affected the only loser by ad- 
mitting duty free is the United States 
go ment,. and it only loses about 
920,000 a year in revenue, ~which it 
ca ell afford to lose for the follow- 
ing reason if for no other. 

1 country is shipping to Europe 
= tt hape of cereals, meat products 
a ineral phosphates fully $150,- 


ne vorth annually of plant food. 
All that we can get back in the shape 
ity (nitrogen and potash) will 
irned directly to the soil. What 
back in the shape of money 
rsed in various ways, but what 
ick in plant food has got to 
the soil, for it-cannot be used 
ther way. The broad eco- 

i of admitting plant 
free should be settled now, 
te olves economic and ethical 
a We boast of our agricul- 
: perity but in ‘reality it is 
r of a stupendous min- 

the mining of fertil- 
ng of the soil poorer than 


rinciple 


ine = 
tang 1tion;: 


is all sandy loam, arid. seems very well - 
adapted to corn, although our neigh- ' 


eat, but last fall we did not sow | 


usually get our | 
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could be more convincing proof of the 

superiority of the harvesting machines 
comprising the International line than is the 
world-wide popularity of these machines. 

You know the real test of a harvesting 
machine—the only test that telis—is actual 
work in the field. 

In the last half century more than two 
hundred differént makes of harvesters have 
been put to this test. 

You know the machines that have stood 
the test and proven dependable, year in and 
year out—the machines that today are known 
the world over. 


Champion 
Deering 


The popularity of these machines is not due 
to chance or luck. 

It is due to one thing only—that the men 
who originally built these machines, and the 
men who took up their work when they were 
through, have made machines that were right 
—machines that have always brought in the 
full harvest under all conditions in the quickest 
time—with least labor on the part of man and 
horse, and with the least trouble and delay 
from accidents. 

Today — 1909 — McCormick, Deering, 
Champion, Osborne, Milwaukee and Plano 
harvesting machines are more popular than 
ever before, because they are better than ever 
before. 

Tliey are bettér beeause they have been im- 
proved from time to time in every detail of 
construction, whenever it has been found that 
any improvement could be made. These 
machines are built to work successfully under 
the varying conditions found in the harvest 
field. If the grain is*down and tangled the 
reel and platform can be so adjusted that all 
of the grain will be cut and bound much the 
same as when itis standing straight. 

In the manufacture of these well known 
lines of machines great care is exercised both 
in the selection of materials and in construc- 
tion. All the bearings are easily accessible so 
that ypu will have no difficulty in oiling the 
working parts and giving the machine the at- 
tention which it should have in order that the 
full measure of success may attend its work 
throughout the harvest season. Every pre- 
caution is taken to furnish you with a machine 
that you can depend upon during the busy 
harvest time when delays cost money. 


N° statement which might be made in type 


McCormick Osborne 
Milwaukee Plano 


CROPS — 
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BEST PROOF 
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but in all probability you need a harvesting 
machine of some kind—mower, hay rake, or 
hay tedder. If so, you should choose from 
one of the six leading lines of harvesting ma- 
chines. The mowers and rakes are just as 
standard as the binders._ 

If you buy your machine from one of the 
six leading lines there will be no necessity for 
you to Stay awake at night worrying about 
how you are going to get through your hare 
vest. 

When you buy a machine you would like 
to be sure that the principle of construction is 
correct, that the materials are high grade and 
that the workmanship is skilled—for these are 
the things that determine the quality of the 
machine. 

The harvesting machine question is not a 
small matter. If you make a mistake in the 
harvest field it is going to be costly. The 
ripening grain will not wait while you are 
skirmishing over the country to find some ez- 
tra part that is needed to repair a broken 
down machine. If you buy one of these 
harvesting machines you will evade such 
troubles. In case of an accident you can get 
all the repairs you want from a nearby Inter- 
national dealer, who always carries a full sup- 
ply in stock, 

If you are in need of a harvesting machine, 
it will pay you to look into the merits of these 
well known lines. 

For a full-value harvest you must have a 
dependable machine in dependable condition. 
Get ready now while there is time. When 
the grain is ripe will be too late. 

We urge upon you the importance of de- 
ciding this matter now, because if you put it 
off until a more convenient time, the chances 
are that yofi will never give the subject proper 
attention. You no doubt think there is plenty 
of time,—but the harvest season will be upon 
you the first thing you know. Therefore con- 
sider this harvesting machine question now 
while you have the time to give it proper study. 
Write for any information that you may need 
to help you make a wise decision. 

Ask the. dealer for the catalogue of the 
machine you want. If you do not know the 
dealer nearest to -you, ask us. 

From the International dealer you can get 
repairs that fit, if repairs are needed. Also 
the best binder twine—McCormick, Deering, 
Plano, Champion, Milwaukee, Osborne or In- 
ternational. 

Get your ‘catalogue now and place your 
order early. 









It may be that you do not need a binder— eape 
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Bony Growths 


ruin horse values. You can remove 
all abnormal crow leaving no 
scar or blemish, with the old reliable 


Kendall’s 
SPAVIN. CURE 


Horsemen using it 10 
a eee e has no 
Savin’ 








“I have used Kendall's 
Spavin Cure for fifteen 
years and it never fails.” 


‘orshee, 
Billingsley, ‘Ala. 
$1 a Bottle; 6 for $5. At all drug- 
gists. Get it and be ready for emer- 
gencies. Book, “Treatise on the 
Horse,"’ free at drug stores or from 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 








Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


Wonderful 
Discovery 


Lt ape wt of the EYE 
this NEW 


_AN ABSOLUTE CURE 


for Moon Blindness, Ng oy Con= 
junctivitis and Cataract, ing bh orses 
all suffer Zvoms diseased © “y trial will 
pn any horse owner that this remedy a! 
lutely cures defects of the me ave, See irrespective of the 
of time the anima! m afflicted, No 
how many doctors have trica ona failed, use 
“VISIO,” use it under our GUARANTEE; your 
ey ry if under directions it 
not effec Roget, bn “YOU PAY ay 
RESULTS ‘ONL ° 00 
postpaid on receipt of price isio fe nemedy 


Ass’a, Dept. A, 1933 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 


treated with 
Y. 

















Pedder’s Land-measurer for Farmers 


A convenient pocket companion, showing at once 
the contents of any piece of land, when its length 
and width are known, up to 1,500 feet eitlfer way, 
with various < other useful farm tables, 144 pages. 
458% inches, Cloth ...-...seeeeee ereveccccoscccecs $9.50 | 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York | 


| WE LL macines 


OUR. 
SIDE OF 
THE QUESTION 


The United States Separator has 
built upa r ——_ for efficiency 
and durability that makes it the 
foremost machine from every stand- 
point of separator requirements. 


We prize that reputation and in 
the changes we have made for 1909 
every feature that has helped to make 
the United States famous as the re- 
liable separator has been 
retained. 


Every improvement that has 
been made has been made with the 
object of building up and adding to 
that reputation. 


We have added “working 


points” and not fancy 
“talking points.’’ 


YOUR. 
SIDE OF 
THE QUESTION 


You buy a Cream Separator, 
not on account of some ‘‘fancy talking 
points,” but because it willenable you 
to handle your dairy product more 
easily and with greater profit. 


A machine that will handle more 
milk, That will skim it more thor- 
oughly. That will lose least in bowl 
flushing and that can be kept clean 
and sanitary with the least trouble. 


Theseare your requirements, and 

a trial will convince you that the 

latest model U. S. embodies all of 

thegye essential features, to a 

greater extent than has ever before 

been reached in Separator 
construction, 





BUILT 
FOR EFFICIENCY AND 
DVRABILITY FOR DAIRYMEN WHO KNOW 
AND DEMAND THE 
Send for BEST 
Catalogue6 Free 











| VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 


1200 om ar and upwards can be made taking our Veter- 
mary Course at home during spare time; taught 
fm simplest English; Diploma granted, positions obtained 
nd successful students; cost within — Yr. all; Sone a 
— particulars free. Ont io Vet rine 
Sorrespondence School. Loadom ane 





YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the 
Veterinary Profession. Catalegue sent 
free. Ad VETERINARY Le 


Grand Rapids, Mich.,45 Louis Street 















What do you do with your old bags? Don't 

throw them away, we will buy Feed bags of 

all kinds—Giuten, Beet Pulp, Bran, Oats, 

Corn, Cotton-Seed Meal Bags, etc., and pay 

fae highest prices. Write us today for prices 
d parti We pay the freight. 


"ST, LOUIS BAG & BURLAP CO, 
318N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 





| r 70 sizes and vd les, for dril: oteer 6 dee 

| omen wells in an d of soll oF roc on 

| wheels or on sills. ith engines or horse Soma  Btrong, 

| simple and durable. Any mechanic can operate them 
easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS6., Ithaca, N. ¥. 


















worms, etc. 


If yours can’t supply 


PRIZE WINN ERS g 


Did you ever ask the man who raises prize winning 
farm stock how he does it? He willtell you that his success 
is largely due to the care he gives his animals. No matter how high grade the 

breed may be if you don’t give it the right care you won’t get prizes nor profits. 
You don’t find prize-winners pestered with lice, mites, ticks, scab, mange, eczema, 
No, sir! Their owners see to it that barns, stalls, feed boxes, troughs, 

etec., are thoroughly disinfected. They dip their animais with 


INGE? 


the standard of your stock. LY if yon don’t expect to raise prize-winners you do expect to raise stock that brings 
you profit. Thousands of the leading stockmen of this country depend absolutely on Hygeno—the surest, safest, most sat- 
fsfactory dip and disinfectant known. Let us send you our valuable Stock Book and sample—Free. Hygeno is sold by dealers, 


‘you send to us. THE HYGENO DISINFECTANT CO., 800 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


And How to Raise Them 


DIP AND 
DISINFECTANT 


to rid them of all pests and you must do the same if you expect to raise 


Do not accept 
any substitute. 











Will You Spend One Penny 


To Get a Bug 
Saves You $a 


UST a@ penny wa buy a pdstal card and that is all that is required to get our free book. All we want is 
addvess postal card. We willsend the book and pay the postage. : : AN 
n't pay — good money ion vehicle or harness of any kind until you get this book, TY 
because it will quote you factory prices on the poo yn quality vehicles, sold direct to you from 
two years’ guarantee. 
buggy users hundreds of thousands of dollars 


your name an on the 


our Columbus factory, on a full month's trial, 
This book, with its selling plan, has saved 
on the best line of vehicles made anywhere by anybod 
When you get the boo 









to prove it to you, a, 


Make 





ing on 
mo’ 





full Wil you write, 
Station C. 


k, compare our buggies and Teornese wigh anybody else’s and see 

how much lower our prices are and how much better the quality. We 

ve Proven Agee maremds Mg of — old, reliable Columbus vehicles to 
oO 


Our Low Prices—One Full Month’s Trial 
d 2 Years’ Guarantee Will Please You 
b awd selection from _our complete line, all 

gold direcé to you from our factory 
bottom factory prices. Keep the dealers’, jobbers’ and 
middiemen’s profits right in your own pocket. 
money for sgmething else. Don’t pay anybody for tack- 
fo the price. Deal direct with the maker and save 


uu write the postal today and get this book and 
_——- Carriage & Harness Co. 


75 Styles 
Shown In 
Our Big 
Free Book 
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Fundamentals in Swine Raising 


8. A. STORRS, WINNEBAGO COUNTY, ILL 





{This article won a prize in the re- 
cent swine keeping contest, which 
called forth so much valuable expe- 
rience from, our. readers, Every 

keeper of hogs will do well to read 
| this article carefully, since it gives 
| the experience of a practical and sye- 
cessful herdsman.—LEditor. ] 





I have always made it a practice 
to breed from mature sows and while, 
of course, we must keep adding young 
sows to our herd, I think we should 
retain the old ones as long as they 
do well with their litters. I have a 
nine-year old-~sow that has done as 
well with her last as with her first 
| litters. Old sows are sometimes com- 

| plained of,, owing to their getting too 
| fat and clumsy. This can be avoid- 
| ed by regulating their feed and giy- 
ing them good care. I would by no 
means starve them to keep them thin, 
but feed non-fattening foods, such as 
wheat bran, oats, middlings, shorts 
and roots, and in season provide pas- 
ture, such as clover, alfalfa, rape, ete. 

In handling the sire I want one 
that is over a year old. While the 
sire will retain his vigor for years if 
you treat him right, if you don’t give 
him good treatment he will soon be- 
come troublesome. If you treat a pig 
badly he will meet you half way every 
time, and take it for granted that 
you are his enemy. I think the use 
of mature sows and dams is of the 
in hog raising. 





Selecting Foundation Stock 


I select pigs of medium length, 
strong ribbed, with wide back and 
well-developed hams. I want hams 
that run well down to the hock joint, 
a@ short nose,, small ears, and slightly 
arehed back. In our own herd we do 
not always have animals of this 
make-up, but select those nearest to 
this point from what we have, and 
finish out by selecting a sire as good 
as we can buy. Don’t stand back on 
a few dollars at this stage of the 
game, for a great deal of our profit 
lies right here in the selecting of the 
sire. 

After the breeding season I begin 
to feed for the foundation of our 
next pig crop. By feeding soaked 
Cats, bran, a small quantity of corn, 
roots and clover I get good results. 
I give them warm feed in winter, 
as they will then do better. I havea 
feeding place as far from sleeping 
quarters as possible, so that they will 
take much needed exercise. I feed 
so as to keep their appetites keen, 
and they will pass to and fro from 
feeding to sleeping quarters many 
times a day. 


Quarters and Management 


I use the A-shaped coops 6x8 feet 
in size for farrowing pens, made of 
matched boards and covered with 
prepared paper roofing. Inside of this 
in cold weather I hang a large lan- 
tern, and I have had sows farrow in 
all kinds of zero weather with good 
results. I have a door at each end 
of the coop 2%eet wide. Through the 
center of the coop, attached to the 
2x4 casing at the side of the door, I 
have a plank reaching from one end 
to the other of the coop, raised about 
9 inches from the floor. This pre- 
vents the sow from lying down, and 
the little fellows can get out of her 
way under this plank. Supply salt, 
ashes and charcoal, and you will 
never have any pigs eaten. I plan to 
raise two litters a year aud have them 
come in early March and August. It 





pays to look after the pigs carefully 
while they are young. 




















Do Pure-Bred Cattle Pay? 


B. A. CORBBITT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





I can readily answer this question 
in the affirmative, for we have plenty 
of evidence. I have always been much 
interested in choice stock, and espe- 
cially so in those large, straight, 
square, heavy milking, black and 
white animals known as. Holsteins. 
Nine years ago I purchased a thor- 
oughbred bull of this breed and began 
grading up my herd. This bull cost 
me about $125 and paid for himself 
the first year I had him out of the in- 
creased value of the first crop. of 
calves. Notwithstanding this, so much 
money in a bull was considered the 
hight of folly by my neighbors. 

I kept this bull for a number of 
years. Next I bought.an A R O fe- 
male, with a record of nearly 23 
pounds butter and 514% ‘pounds milk 
in seven days. This-cow was a good 
individual, with fine shaped udder, 
nd was in calf to De Kol 2ds Butter 
Roy 8d. She brought me a nice 
heifer calf, which is now three years 
old and has this winter made me a 
little over 14 pounds butter and 341% 
pounds milk in seven days, and was 
in rather poor condition on account 
of the drouth, 


which made the pas- 
tures very poor last summer. I now 
ve six females the progeny of my 


cow, she having brought me. a 
heifer each year and a bull extra. In 
1904 she had twins. Her first heifer 
ad a heifer in 1907. Thus my fe- 
males have increased remarkably 


lost any of us who have made a 
study of the dairy cow would not hes- 
itate to pay 
promising young grade cow than we 
would for an ordinary nondescript 
enimal, but there are a great many 

who would quicker pay 50 cents 


$5 to $25 more for a- 


“LIVE ‘STOCK 


for the services of any old scrub than 
they would from”~$2 to $5 for the 
services of a well-bred prepotent 
thoroughbred. Much less would they 
pay $100 or more for a good thor- 
oughbred sire. How about the wis- 
dom of this policy? One could keep 
a bull three or four years, during 
which time he would undoubtedly get 
50 heifer calves, which would be 
worth from $250 to $1000 more than 
ordinary scrubs if put on the general 
market with their second calf. If 
kept in the herd they would be 
equally valuable and would in a few 
years brighten up the oj]d farm and 
those who live thereon. 





The Dutch-Belted cattle breeders 
will meet in 24th annual session at 
the Hotel Imperial, Broadway and 
32d St, New York city, at. 12 o’clock 
noon May 13. It is understood that 
new and important business will be 
introduced at this meeting in which 
every member will be interested. This 
is the American association, and all 
are cordially invited to attend the de- 
liberations. Complete details can be 
secured from Sec H. B. Richards, 
Easton, Pa. 





I do not see how better security can 
be given than by the farmer. In Ohio 
the land is generally increasing in price 
and everyone is recognizing more and 
more the value of farm property. I 
certainly approve of any effort that 
will give greater opportunity to agri- 
eulture. The grange is practicing cash 
payment quite generally and has 
been liberally paid by so doing. While 
manufacturers, generally, I believe, 
desire to do a cash business, I find @ 
great many dealers and agents who 
prefer doing a credit businessand claim 
while a man is under obligation to 
him for credit he will not purchase 
goods elsewhere. However, I am sure 
it would be better for ail concerned 
could the practice of paying cash pre- 
vail.—[C.. M. Freeman, Secretary Na- 
tional Grange. 


“AND DAIRY. 





Proverbial “May blossoms” 
come along in such laggard shape 
this season of belated springtime that 
it is difficult to form much idea of 
orchard probabilities. American Agri- 
culturist has been making its usual 
spring inquiry into the situation at 
time of bloom, and reports from our 
correspondents in commercial orchard 
sections are indicative of nearly nor- 
mal .conditions. 

Two things against what might be 
called a bumper crop in the states of 
the middle and central west may. be 
mentioned. The first is normal; the 
deplorable lethargy or indifference on 
the part of farmers and many or- 
chardists to spray their trees. This 
promises to again interfere this spring 
with vigor of orchards and plenitude 
of bloom. An abnormal feature is 
the very dry weather last summer and 
fall in portions of the orehard_belt, 
extending certainly frém Indiana east- 
ward. The drouth, perhaps, interfered 


with apple orchards more than other | 
But it is a little early to , 
Frosts the mid- | 


tree fruits. 
determine definitely. 
dle of April caught and destroyed a 
great many peach buds in New Jersey, 
but left enough to still make a splen- 
did. showing. 

One of the largest commercial or- 
chardists in Illinois, H. M. Dunlap, re- 
ports to American Agriculturict that 
blossom buds in such counties as 
Marion, Clay, Wayne and Richlgnd 
are, as a rule, very light; well-cared- 
for orchards are only fair, while 
those not sprayed last season are of- 
ten without fruit buds. “As only 10% 
of the orchards received any care, the 
indications are, that, as a rule, the 
bloom in the apple orchards of south- 





have | 






































































VALUABLE VETERINARY 
BOOK FREE 


to every tht 








where. 
Itis quick and sure in action, non-polsonons, 
eae nm or blemish the bores. rite for the 
our claims, page Seater Comm’ 
— ne, express. experiment. 
also tor Tuttle's American Worm 
ditfon ‘owderesand Hoof Ointment. 
nd us your name and address now, so we can mail 
the Free Book. . 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR CO., 60 Beverly St., Bosten, Mass, 














The easiest way to prove 
a thing is to show it. 


For years, we have advised 
farmers and their wives to let 
“bucket bowl’? cream separa- 
tors of all sorts alone—be- 
cause they wash hard, rust 


consequence. 


disks? 


it twice a day. 


tripple tinned, pressed steel, 








easily, are easly damaged and wear out in 


How do you like this solid dish pan full of 
There is absolutely nothing in that 
pan but disks—just disks from the bottom up 
—and all from a “bucket bowl’’ machine a 
disgusted farmer and his over worked wife 
discarded for a Sharples Dairy Tubular. 
They got very tired of washing and drying 


What's In 
The Other Pan? 


That little piece in the other pan is the 
wear forever 
dividing wall used in the Sharples Dairy 
Tubular Cream Separator bowl. 
like a napkin ring in size and shape, is just as 
easily washed, is instantly removable and is 
absolutely all there is inside Sharples 
en Tubular Cream Separator 


The 


e 


It is about 


Dish Pans 
The Story 





Will you wash one piece or a pan full? If 
you prefer one piece, then get a Sharples 
Dairy Tubular Cream Separator instead of a 
**bucket bow!’’ machine. Sha 
balar bowls contain only one little piece, in- 
stantly removable and just like the single 
eg in thedish pan. All other separators are 
the “bucket bowl’ kind—full of parts and 
works. The full dish pan contains the many 


pans. 


combined. 





think of the difference between the 
Sharples Tubular and the “bucket 
bowl” kind—a difference in work, 
wear, efficiency and profits just as great as 
the difference in the contents of these two 








It is not surprising that. Tubular sales ex- 
ceed those of most, ff not all, other separators 
“Bucket bowl” sales are so re- 
duced, by Tubular popularity, that the leading 
maker of disk machines (the self styled 
“original’’ disk maker) has found it necessary 
to commence suit against a catalog house that 
has been making’and selling a cheap separa-- 
tor with disks like his for a number of years. 
Why? Because he has lost his grip—taken a 
back seat—is-so out of date that he’s, scrap- 
ping for trade with the catalog house concern. 

The Tubular is madein the world’s greatest 


cream separator factory. Branch factories in 


es Dairy Tu- 





Canada and Germany. It is the world’s great- 
est cream separator. It will give you greatest 
satisfaction—greatest profit—greatest wear. 
Get catalog No. 100. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


. . 


bowls. 
| You’ll never forget this picture. Every disks used in one of the “bucket bowl” mach- foronto, Can. | WestChester,Pa, Portland, Ore. 
be discarded b 
[= you think of cream separators you'll inea mg ind ag -- Foe Tabulare.” _e Winnipeg, Can. Chicago, Ils. Sen Francisco, Cal. 
eee senna 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


6 e ern Illinois will be extremely light: 
ert peaches injured, but prospects are for 
a fair crop.” : 
Up to the present writing, April 26, 
LIF M we had no frosts that would injure 


the fruit buds unless on low ground, 
writes J. Troop, at the head of the 
department of horticulture at the 
Indiana experiment station, and even 
there I-do not think the injury wil 
amount to much. Peaches, plums and 
pears give promise of a good crop. 
Some of our larger fruit growers in 
the southern part of Indiana report 
not more than 10 or 15% of a full 
stand of apple bloom. 

Cool and backward weather has 
prevailed throughout much of the 
older orchard sections of the middle 
and eastern states. J. H. Funk, one of 
the leading horticulturists of Pennsy}l- 
vania, writes us that apple trees, 
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Before you buy a Mower, 
ask about this up-to-date 


You will find it built just like you know a 
mowing machine ought to be built—simple, strong, 
easy running, convenient fo handle and positively no side draft or neck weight. Ask your 
dealt to show you the Dain Vertical LiftMower. You will see in a minute it has more 
good points than all the rest of the Mowers put together that you ever looked at. The 
practical, common sense way it works and handles is why you will want one. - 

When you begin haying you want machines youcan rely on. That's the only kind 
we build. No tra complications but the good. substantial stand-up-to-the-work 
variety. No matter where you live, or the kind of grass you grow you can . save time, 
work, money, hay and delay when cutting, curing, stacking or loading hay 


DAIN HAY TOOLS 


Tell us your hay tool needs and we will send you our Free f 
Book “All Abeut Hay” a complete hay makers’ guide full of i 
valuable facts you need to know. Write today. 


Dain Manufacturing Company 
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886 Vine St., OTTUMWA, IOWA / which are in good condition, show 
2 fine prospects for a very full crop; 
and William T. Creasy, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania horticultural as- t 
penene s e sociation, writes that all kinds of 
ors S ents pie cece | OO YOU SRaipp tet ce ey scicae be cctermines at | 
ere tect satisfaction. nn ly err. ee | the close of April, are pretty well 
Extalocue shov earlier’ than any other P iy ¥ 4 filled with blossoms, with possibly Ww 
giine engines, and'on all ome ipenle «Gt ng eac es @ If so—send some damage by a very recent frost. 
on request. Write for catalog of | In New York and New England the 
THE MESSINGER MFG. CO. “Business Plants” for the for our Catalogue of standard Carriers. season is late, peach and plum trees 
®.0. Box 2, Tatasmy, Pa, man that plants for profit, Guy M, Hutton, Conyngham, Pa, | SOUTH SIDE MFG. CO. Petersburg, Va. showirg fair promise, apple orchards 


generally dormant. It is altogether too 


PR ee” on cantina eee ek 
SSeS Bo 3 uation in Ontario, Nova Scotia and in 








Maine. lo 
The winter, as a rule, was not very ne 
trying to orchardists in the northern be 
fruit belt, so far as wood growth is te! 
concerned. Georgia peach prospects 80) 
are fairly promising, with co-operative 
et a ar er rOp oO effort under way to have the coming 
crop distributed in a methodical 
manner. 
Low temperature on Easter morn- 


e ing hurt peach buds, and we lost one- 


third to two-thirds of the fruit buds. 
Under favorable conditions this would 
still have left sufficient for a full crop. 
But last week, writes, D. M. Wertz 


of Franklin county, Pa, under date 
of April 27, just while they were in 





Sweet corn takes up, if it can get it, a larger amount fail Blanes, Che wastes sas sane Oa 
of quickly-soluble plant food than almost any other crop; the buds that were not formerly tros- 
it is a quick growing crop, a, succulent crop, and needs the cold weather will have lowered 

the vitality, and that many will 


slough off. Apples do net seem to 
have been hurt. 

Up to April 23 we thought all fruits 
showed promising prospect, but can’t 
tell now about peaches. Water froze 
to nearly 4% inch, but hope no serious 
damage to orchards. Do not think 
apple buds were far enough advanced 
in this section to receive much harm. 
Outlook for fruit has been considered 
good, but I do not think it will be a 
Baldwin year in this section. King, 
Twenty-Ounce and Greening show 
good now.—[E. B. Norris, Sodus, N Y. 

Every peach bud seems to be alive 
in this part of New York and trees 
must havessevere thinning if the fruit 
is of marketable size. Pears a light 
crop, arcount of heavy yield last sea- 
son. I am not well informed as to 


pared that’ it is immediately taken up by the feeding outicok of apple bloom, but the or- 


| 

. mise well. 

roots aS soon as they are ready for it; and they are fn. c. Gillett. Beeretary New Tork 
Ea 


é its plant food early and continuously. For this reason 
growers who use both manure and 
: BRADLEY’S FERTILIZER 


report better yields than those who use manure alone; 


and those who use oe. ap amounts of the fertilizer esti- 
mate that the increased amount more than pays for all 
the fertilizer used. The reason for this undoubtedly lies 


in the greater solubility of the fertilizer, it being so pre- 





developin rapidly all the time. So long as the supply ees. waeaee Sr te walker sorts 
4 of peaches in this vicinity, especially 
upen low lands and those a few miles 


distant from Lake Erie. On a whole mh 


vine 


of plant food in this condition holds out, the crop will 
continue to grow and mature. large, luscious, succulent we have a magnificent prospect for @ 
crop. All other tree fruits passed the 
winter in fine condition. Spraying large 
with lime-sulphur has been thorough, grow 
thus insuring against scale and leaf erie 
curl.—[W, M., Gypsum, 0. | that 
At the present writing, April 24, all 1a 
kinds of fruit trees are pretty well ‘ 
filled with blossoms. We are having ing, a 
very cold weather, this morning 4 Is ina 
heavy frost with us, and this has been Sary t 
preceded by similar cold mornings. and ¢ 
What damage has occurred within the combi 
last few days I am ga to state. stitute 
W. T. C., Catawissa, Pa. a 
: The York Imperial and Rome tle lal 
Beauty are the only varieties in my We 
orchards that are not set with buds. tains { 
This condition holds good throughout to the 
this part of Berks county in all or- When 
chards that’ have been given proper enoug! 
attention. I am sorry to say that the dienes 
majority of orchards have not been cessful 
sprayed, and the trees are in very ine u 
poor condition. I donot anticipate 3 os ck 
heavy crop of marketable apples this What ¢ 
year, except in a few sprayed = differe: 
chards. Pears and cherries are heavily enough 
set with blossoms and no damage has 


ears and a corresponding growth of fodder. About fifty 
sweet-corn experts, lately consulted on this matter, esti- 


: & 
mate that 1000 lbs. extra of BRADLEY’S over the 
: » quantity usually applied, will bring an increase per acre ne 
of at least 1000 Ibs. of cut corn, and additional fodder 
| worth $5 to $10. Try it this year on an acre or two at 
| 8 


least. The chances are all in your favor. 


Bradley Fertilizer Works 


92 State Street Boston, Mass. 
2 Rector Street, New York 























peen cone so far to any kind of fruit 
1round  here.—[J. H. F., Boyer- 
town, Pa. 

Frosts of April 12 destroyed pos- 
sibly 40% of fruit buds of Alberta 
peaches and-a smaller percentage of 
varieties like the Garman. The 
Greensboro and WaddelH showed no 
loss at all. All varieties, however, had 
enough buds spared to make a full 
crop. Kieffer -pears promise a 


full crop.—[Horace Roberts, Morris- 
town, N J. 
We are in the section here where 


he severe winters did so much injury 
o Maine apple orchards. “Many of 
them at first seemed to recover and 
pegin to throw out shoots, promising 
to make new tops, but we find that a 
large part of the old trees are dying 
or are already dead. Trees of all va- 
rieties are well covered with fruit 
buds, with the orchards in geod con 
dition. I think this is true also of 
sherries, plums and pears.—([Charles§&, 
Pope, Manchester, Me. 

Fruits seem to have passed the win- 
ter safely with every prospect of a 
good crop of blossoms of all kinds.— 
[Gabriel] Heister, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Further details reflecting conditions 
be printed next week. 


The Fertilizer for Grapes 


Cc. W. HOLLINGS 


will 








ymmercial grape growing is com- 
ing more and more into well favored 
localities. A certain class of soils is 
needed for best results. There should 
be a large body of water near by to 
temper the air and prolong the sea- 
son, and the crop should be grown in 











EFFECT OF FERTILIZERS ON GRAPES 


yield, 1792 pounds, from vines which received 
at the right, the yield, 2016 pounds, from vines which received 
in the center is the yield, 2432 pounds from 
ines which received potash, nitrogen and phosphoric acid. 1 


At the left is shown the y 
fertilizer; 
osphoric acid and nitrogen; 


quantities, so 
srowers a chance 
buying and selling. Thus it occurs 
in most grape growing sections 
there is little dairying or stock keep- 
r and the supply of stable manure 
‘Ss Inadequate, This makes it necés- 
to use chemicals for plant foods 
and cover crops to supply humus, a 
combination which gives a good sub- 
Sttute for stable manure with but lit- 
tle labor and much less cost. 
Ve know that stable manure con- 
too much nitrogen in proportion 
potash and phosphoric acid, yet 
we buy it we are obliged to pay 
ugh to supply these last named 
ments, for they are the keys to suc- 
il grape growing. Not so in buy- 


as to give the 
to co-operate in 


O the 
when 


hemicals, because after: finding 
\ our soils need, we can buy the 
“llerent elements separately, just 

Sh of each, without being obliged 


“ Me 


~ COMMERCIAL ~ 


to take more than we need of either. i 


Therefore, experiments to learn what 
the grapes most need are of great =" 
portance. 

Frank G. Dorman of Chautauqua | 
county, N Y, conducted just such an | 
experiment last year. His soil is a | 
gravelly loam with gravel subsoil. He 
wanted to find the most economical 
fertilizer for grapes, just which ele- 
ment was most lacking on his soil. . It 
was not the year to expect.a full crop, 
as the vines,, like most of those in 
the entire~section, were not in first- 
class condition, having been injured 


by the root worm. To make such a 


test complete a2 man must know just 
what ~-he puts in and also what he 
takes out; that is, weigh the chemi- 
cals and*the crop. Acid phosphate 
supplies phosphoric acid and nothing 
else of plant food. Muriate of potash 
suppltes potash only, and nitrate of 
soda gives nitrogen alone. 

Plots of one-quarter acre were laid 
out on uniform soil, On one nothing | 
was used, so as te measure the ca- 
pacity of-the natural soil. On another 
75 pounds of acid phosphate and 45 
pounds of ‘nitrate of soda»swere ap- 
plied, and on still another the same 
amounts of phosphate and nitrate 
were used, with 30 pounds of muri- 
ate of potash added. A seeding of peas 


Was made on each plot in the spring, | 


and later plowed under with the 
weeds which grew with it. 
While the yields were small, owing 


to the condition of the vines, the con- 











trasts will tell the story. * Where no 
fertilizer was used the crop was 1792 
pounds. Where the nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid were put, the yield was 
2016 pounds, and where the potash 
was added, the yield was 2432 pounds, 
Here we have a gain of 30% from 
the use of a complete fertilizer, and of 
more than 20% due entirely to the 
additten. of potash. 

It will be seen that this application 
means 300 pounds of acid phosphate, 
180 of nitrate of soda and 120 of mu- 
riate of potash to the acre. Figured 
out to the ton, it means a 3-9-7 fer- 
tilizer, or 900 pounds of a fertilizer 
supplying 3% nitrogen, 9% phosphoric 
acid and 7% potash. Another thing: 
Not only did the application of pot- 
ash give 20% increase in yield, but | 
the cover crop grew mearly 2 feet’ 
higher where the potash was used. All | 
this extra growth went back into the] 
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Here Are 3 High Grade S 
Cultivators to Choose From 


DDED to the famous AMERICAN Line of Cultivators this year sold only di 

fect from the factory at wholesale facto’ Sy ator 1. An All Steel 
Cultivater. 2. AmwALL Steel WALKING Cultivater. 3. A WOOD 
FRAME DRAG. 4 Remember, that we are also the exclusive makers of 
SS genuine AMERICAN SPRING SPRING TOOTH CULTIVATOR, which bas had The 


Ke matt what wyle2-hore cultivator you wan. whebe for crops in narrow 







tows, we ask you to write us for our factory-to-you price and free literature about all of our 
Wr cicr zoe beth Spetug-Teoth and Shovel machines, aft built of the hicheat sundard Mt meterialy eid Workmandhile, 
price. 

- Write us for our free Smee about AMERICAN Culti- 
All. Sold Direct From Our << 
Guaranty protects you at all times. You can buy on any one 
purchased on our Cash with Order Plan—on our 30 Days’ Plan, 
send us your name and let us prove to you the economy of 

by buying any other. Do not let dealers or agents su 

3 Free Literature and Factory Prices. Address 


- AMERICAN Cullti tors 
rae po nme Durability for long, practical service is famous among farmers everywhere in this country and you 
vators and let us quote you our prices on our 
Factory On ~, Of our three iiberal plans. Take your choice: We will send any 
or our Time Payment Plan. 
buying direct from our factory, and why you will get a much 
any machine for an AMERICAN. We have no dealers or 
AMERICAN HARROW CO. 


Genuine 
find stronger, better or more satisfactory cultivators than AMERICAN machines at any 
factory 

— Plan which bas every advantage in your favor Oar 

AMERICAN Cultivator to you on 30 Days’ Farm Test whether 

30 Days’ | Free Trial Test As we sell only direct to the user, we simply ask you to 
more satisfactory machine for the price you pay this way than 

agents. Write today to our factory for prompt attention and 

127 Hastings St. Detroit, Michigan 















Every Farmer and Fruit-Grower 


Needs 
Arsenate 


Witt & of Lead 


Destroys ALL Leaf-Eating Insects 








If you use Paris Green you risk burning your foliage, stunting 
the yield, and having to spray too often, 

Swif?s Arsenate never burns foliage or injures its vitality, is 
easy to use, stays on the leaves for a long time, and is by far 
the most thorough and certain killer of leaf-eating insects. 

Write to-day for reports of actual experiences with Swift’s 


Arsenate from leading fruit growers and farmers, They will 
astonish and interest you. 
Our FREE BOOK on insect pests is of great practical value. Send for it 


In writing, give us name of your dealer if possible 








MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., 15 Broad St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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ing on the track; the sim- 

lest lock that works per- 

) fectly every time; patented 

Y swivel takes kinks out of rope. 

wae not bu ny carrier that 
will be good for life. We are hay tool spec- 
= te of LOUDEN 


Lit- 
ter Carriers, Flexible Barn Door, 
Hangers andoth 


je You can’t afford to over- 
fy, look the LOUDEN Hay Car- 
Y rier:—that is if you want a car- 
rier that will never break down; 
you donot send aver for yoqeire 
every now and then. 
usage by thousands of po have 
proven this to such an , 
that Shey. will not bu 
hay tools, forks, s 
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LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 628 Reekdwey, Fairfield, lowa. 
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Onion Growerszs::* 
and Gardeners 


Hand Oultivators. Our mach 
eae ger Seat accurate work among 
gS gm that require careful hand weed- 
ing e guarantee them to run easier and do 
better work than any other line of Garden 
Cultivators made. 
Our No. 76 Onion eye dl Special was de- 


EXCELSIOR GARDEN TOOL CoO., 
760 W. 12TH STREET, 
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machines are made 

















Fass valves, 





ERIE, PA. 













SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
On Editorial Page 








ON FREE TRIAL. No money ia advance. Pay 
when convenient. Doubles yourcrop. Prevents blight, 
seab, rot, bugs. Spray FIRST, then pay us out of tra 
Profit. Powerful pressure. Cyclone agitation. 
and durable. 


Strong 
get, Straimer, etc. 


Guaranteed 5 years. Wholesale prices. We pay 
freight. Write us which machine roe, i and get 
free Spraying Guide, Catal 
and free Sprayer Offer 
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Costs only —— cocied—2 
igh gear and 2 to 6 miles on gear. 
sand, mud or on hills and splendid for country 


BLACK MFG. GO., 


BLAC 


MOTOR 
SURREY 


Removable Rear Seat 


jDon't pa; prices—Buy direct and one of these 
jonah Block A Tentoeeed and 


Motor Surreys—i 
Scribed In our “Black Motor Sug 
all single and double-seat cars ' 
Surrey ig m 





Guarantced fully and 


and 


roads. 


124 E. Ohio St., 








us troubles. Easy “ies. 


Book Ho. A 50 FREE beady pos om Scand save ay aie nr td up-keep. 


most 
fully de 
Book, FREE showing 


h or wit! be tops—This 
finish—durable— 


Sately Quickly There and Back Again 
inders of 4X-tnch bore—Full 18 H-P—Speed £ tom b anes por hour 


—Great in 
any make. 


GHICAGO, ILL. 



















Freight 


Prepaid” Rubber 


Bae iy oar o our ar oun a process, of long-fibre w« 
and Special Roofing 
Free jrm Nails inclosed in ee 
Hammer la 
Use oa an think o 
Build- 


Bz. B=. 







roof, fire-resisting,durable Rubber Reofi 
a vol felt, saturated in asphalt. 
Heavily coated on both sides. 
Send for Free Samples and Boo 
s-ply roofing. Put them to every test you 

t- 

[misiaction that Breese Bros. Rubber ® 
fin is the highest quality roofing on the 
market. We give the 
Longest Guarantee 
Send for samples or order now on our 
metrong guarantee of satisfaction or money 





Get these samples of 1-ply, 2ply and 35-Ib.Relt—108 


Sq. Ft.—2- Ply 

55-!b.Roli—108 

Sq. Ft.—3-Ply 

Order today ,orwrite for 

back. Samples and Booklet 
L o- 


Roofing 


On’r Sak ag te a dollar for -coetng until you haveseen and tested the old. reliable 
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A WESTERN ELECTRIC 


RURAL TELEPHONE 


Is Your Most Valuable Servant 


It will bring you and your family into closer touch with your 
neighbors, the general store, the broker, 


family doctor and the en- 
tire outside world. It does 
away with the isolation of 
farm life and ‘‘keeps the 
boy on the farm.” 


The ‘“‘Bell”’ 
*Phone is the Best 


If you will cut out this adver- 
tisement, write your name and 
address on the margin and mail 
it at once toour nearest house, 
=i we will send you a he of our 





HOW TO BUILD = 


the post office, the 














RURAL TELEPHONE LINES 





which explains how you and your neighbors can, by cutting your 
own poles, buy all the rest of the material required for building @ 
an_absolutely standard system at an expense of about 20 bushels F 

of wheat each. You cannot afford to do without a rural telephone. VY 


WRITE TO-DAY 


— a s a: oneal largest tele- WESTERN 
phone manufacturer. Thereareover Saint Louis 
4,000,000 Western Electric Telephones City 
in use in the United States to-day. allne. 
Rural Telephones a specialty. Omaha 





WESTE EN ELECTRIC 


CENTRAL 
Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnatl 
Minneapotis 
Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Montreal and Winnipeg 


PACIFIC 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 


Seattle 
Salt Lake City 


THE. GARDEN 


i. From th its Mr Dorman 

Lettuce, BB. Qing) trees that nis sou necas © complete 
Ship tI 

and Cukes **i.'sc0 


side Hampers. Send for catalogues. 
SOUTH SIDE MFG. CO., Petersburg, Va. 


PIURST, Potato 


SPRAYERS 


fertilizer with a high per cent of 
potash. 


Sweet Corn Sut din Mine 


V. H. DAVIS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 








The man who grows sweet corn for 
market usually appreciates the possi- 
bilities of a continuous crop fresh 
from the field, from early July to Oc- 
| tober. I have grown 

home use and in a small way for lo- 
| cal markets for years, and the meth- 
}ods employed may be suggestive, and, 
| perhaps, profitably 
| others. 


| While sweet corn will grow well on | 


almost any type of soil containing a 
fair amount. of’ fertility, I prefer 
some elevation and a southern ex- 
posure, with soil somewhat sandy or 
slightly gravelly for the first crop. 
| Such a soil will dry out and warm up 
early, and can be broken and thor- 
oyghly prepared before planting time. 
Planting the First Crop 

I usually make the first planting 
of Early Cory during the first warm 
spell after the middle of April, and 
j use Plenty of seed. If the crop es- 
jcapes the late frosts, I will secure 
paoee for home use or for market 
|from ten days to two weeks earlier 





than my ‘neighbors. If the frost 
catches it I have only lost a Iittle 
seed and some labor. The patch is 


immediately replanted, and I still have 
corn as early as my neighbors, and 
usually before. A liberal application 
| of a complete fertilizer on rather thin 
| land, high in nitrogen in some quick- 
|\ly available form, will usually give 
good returns in size, quality and earli- 
ness of ears. 

On good soil an application of ni- 
trate of soda along the rows and 
worked into the soil just after the 
corn is well up has given better and 
larger ears from four days to a week 
earlier than was secured without its 
use. With this first planting I usu- 
ally plant pumpkins, which usually 
| prove decidedly profitable in them- 
selves. All early sorts can be planted 
close together. I prefer rows about 
30 imches apart and two to three 


this crop for | 


followed by | 


| 


Have begs made for ever 90 yoars, all users sntisted, 
Ne experiment, Durable, Fireproof, Inexpensive Cot 
kgm )§=s Mowfross BM. 6. Cu, Camden, 
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3% Kills Prairie Dog, 








24 Jay Street, 



















The most approved s 
and other pet 6 wl for% 


and most economical. Send j 
for free catalogue. : 


Tue ? gees 
216 Waler St. Syracuse, i. 














Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all y~s - also 
gasoline engines, 
ne 8 engines, 
sawmiils, thresh 
ers. Catalog free, 


Senarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bidg.. New York 









Model aad Highest Award st the Jamestown Yip eitoa 
Saves much of your expense for cattic feed. 
Pays for itself the frst Winter Hundreds of 
farmers have proved this. Staves, white pine or 

mor crack. Absolutely air- 





stalks in hills from 18 to 2 inches 
apart in the rows. The later sorts | 
are planted the usual distance. 
Plantings Are Continuous 

About May 1 a planting of Country 
Gentleman, Stowell’s Evergreen or 
| Columbus Market is made, and at in- 
tervals of about ten days twe or three 
more plantingseare made. The last 
planting usually follows early pota- | 
| toes, and should be made by July 20. | 
For this crop I plant Early Cory, or } 
some of the early sorts. If early frosts | 
do not come this crop will be ready | 
for use during the latter half of | 
September or the first part of Octo- } 
ber, and not only finds a welcome on | 
the home table, but a ready sale upon 
the market. A few years ago I sold 
nearly $40 worth in the month of Oc- 
tober. We find a ready sale for the 
early and tite late crops in small} 
towns of from 1000 to 5000 inhabi- | 
| tants, but for the main crop the larger | 
| cities must be looked to for a market. | 
If the stover is cut as soon as the 
corn is pulled it makes a splendid feed 
for all kinds of stock upon the farm, 
'In this vicinity the very early and | 
very late crops usually bring from 10 | 
to 15 cents a dozen, and in the eat 
markets from 15 to 25 cents. 


June in the Orchard—During June 
of the first year the orchard should 
be gone over, and the sprouts that 
are too near the ground should be 
removed; also all shogts growing so | 
rampantly as to make a one-sided 
|} tree should be headed in. This does 
not take much time, and will help 
very much in the formation of a good 
-op.—[Prof G. F. Warren. New Jersey. 





cypress—camnot warp. 
Doorway a marvel of simplicity and Mad perfection 


—deors or closed without hammer of 
wrench. Every silo easy to erect, and fully 

















HENGH’S ,2", 


Steel Ball Coupling Pivot Axle 

Gultivatorie. core 

Planter and Fertilizer 

in One Machine 
Awarded 

CcOLD MEDAL 

at a A wenn i 


"improvement is 
combining every 
movement 







gangs and wheels re- 

quired. *rasily changed 

to different styles. 

‘Thonsendsin use. Mtr’ uote alk aint of A Im- 
. Agents wani ular. 

The H Hench & Vromgold ba. mMirs.. York, Pa. 
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POTATO MACHINERY 
PLANTERS 4 ROW SPRAYERS 











2 HORSE ELEVATOR DIGGER ~S 
CHAMPION POTATO MCEY. co. 
159 CZICAGO AVENUE, BAMHOND, IND. 
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Proper Care of Young Chicks 


FLORA M. WEEES, INDIANA 





The high price of poultry products of 
all kinds makes the raising of chick- 
ens seem very desirable at this time, 
but the feed consumed is correspond- 
ingly high, so the greatest care and 
skill must be exercised to make a rea- 
sonable prefit. As s8oon as the chicks 

hatched and dry, they should be 
taken from the hens and put in a 
receptacle, in a warm place until all 
the eggs are hatched, as the hen 
might kill one or more if all are left 

1 e nest. The temperature is of 
vital importance, since if either too 
high or too low is unfavorable to 
healthy growth. 

If during the period of incubation 

onditions have been kept just 
right, the chickens may be kept free 
from lice; but to be on the safe side, 
add one-half a teaspoonful of sassa- 
fras oil to one tablespoonful of melted 
lard and rub a very little under the 
wings, on the heads and &round the 





vents of each chick and also upon 
the ‘hen. More loss of poultry is 
caused by filth and lice than ‘by all 


other causes combined. 
When and What to Feed 


No feed of any kind should be given 
until the chicks are at least 36 hours 
old. Then some water and grit should 
be provided, and whole corn for the 
hen. For a starter, I have had ex- 
cellent suecess in feeding dry bread 


crumbs or crushed egg shells er hard- 
boiled eggs, shell and all. After a 
few feeds I give cottage cheese 
drained until dry, so that it can be 
tubbed as fine as meal. Added to 


is an equal amount o* meal. 
Li meat scraps are greatly relished. 
I used to think the .meal must be 
cooked, but have had just as good 
results feeding raw. 
I prefer to have the corn ground 
to coarse meal and always fed in a 
ry, crumbly condition. I mix with 
cottage cheese, if it is te be had. 
Clean water must be provided at all 
time [I -use homemade drinking 


lountains, 


At first I feed five or six times a | 


da <t a little less than the chicks 
cat up clean. Later three times 
sullicient, and if the hens have free 
Tange and are good foragers, fre- 
quent they will take their broods 


ff 


me ft the entire day. They thrive 


admirably in this way on about two 
feeds day. I do not let the young 
chicks out of the coops for two or 
three days, until they learn their own 





ps and grow strong enough ‘to fol- 
y their mothers. Then I do not} 
f them out until the grass is dry 

the morning. I am always sure 
they are shut up in the coops at night. 
Where many hens are kept in colonies 
hear each other, I leave the slide up 
4 little way, so if any chick gets into 
U rong coop it can escape from 
hfe hen, which might otherwise kill 


Later the ecoops are shut up tight 
t the night. } 
The oops must be frequently | 

t Air-slaked lime should be ! 


sprinkled over the floor and 

red with a fine litter, such 

, etc, to absorb the moisture 
-_ e the coops easy to clean. 
i ns wean their broods when 
, or five weeks old and then these 


ws will often seek maternal 
going into the coops of other 
perhaps much older and 
than themselves. They are 
ae ted by being crowded and 
a their share of their feed. 


this, keep them shut. up 
‘ps for two or three Cays 
mother leaves them, until 

» set accustomed to the new order 
. ny E It is not difficult to have 
— thrifty chicks if all the con- 
“ons are kept just right. 
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1 saw your adv in A A.” 





Experiments with Trap Nests 

For two years the North Dakota 
experiment station at agricultural 
college has been conducting experi- 
ments in the trap nesting of hens to 
secure individual egg records. For 
some years previous the station had a 
good laying strain of Barred Plym- 
outh Rocks, but striking results in 
variations of egg yields were observed 
the very first year among the birds. 
In a flock of 40 pullets of the same 
breeding the poorest layer laid only 
71 eggs, while the champion hen laid 
212; yet these two birds received pre- 
cisely the sdme care and food. The 
hens that made the highest records 
were neither the largest nor the small- 
est in the flock, but were of medium 
build and carried no surplus flesh. 
They were vigorous and alert, and had 
every evidence of strong constitutions. 

A large number of birds were in- 
cluded in the testing experiments of 
the secdhd year, and a much wider 
variation in records was found. The 
highest record that year was 229 eggs. 
As a result of the second year’s work, 
the station says that the practice of 
trap nesting is not to be recommended 
to the average poultryman, because of 
the expense in furnishing trap nests, 
and the extra labor involved. But 
for the special breeder who aims to 
produce a heavy laying strain of 
fowls, the method is of inestimable 
value. 


Grass Rune for Chickens 


DR A. H. PHELPS, WARREN COUNTY, N ¥ 








I have hadi three years’ experience 
with the system of green feeding here 
described, and know what I am talk- 
ing about. To the poultry keeper who 
is obliged to economize space, the 
green food problem is most vexatious, 
but my esteemed friend Dr George 
W. Little, the pheasant fancier of this 
village, solved the problem when he 
invented grass runs. These are frames 
[see American Agriculturist last 
week, Page 562 for illustration] 
4 feet wide, 18 feet long, made with 
hemlock boards 6 inches wide, stand- 
ing upon edge, the top being covered 


‘THE POULTRY YARD - 


with 1 Inch mésh chicken wire. Be- . 
neath this frame crimson clover, oats, GAPES: DEATH! 
wheat and rye are sown. with a Rea Gape Werm Extracter. is no fake. We fulflt 


The wire which is 6 inches above | gy, s. KLooxK, Box 19, Urban, Pa. 
the ground protects the young, grow- 


ing plants until they pass through the 
wire, when the fowls begin picking FiX ¥ UR ROOF 
off the ends of the top leaves. They ~ 


cannot get at the roots or otherwise 5c Per Square. i nent, coe ae 
"or 











destroy the plants, which continue to | 
grow with increasing vigor through- | 
out the season. My experience with 
over 100 of these runs has proved that 
Lakenvelders and Hamburgs ought to 
have 4 square feet a bird, while Fa- 
verolles and other large breeds need | 
6 or 7 feet each. 

Of course, in estimating the surface 
required for a given number of fowls, 
a great deal depends upon the luxuri- 
ance of growth of the plants. The soil 
must be well prepared and rich; the 
runs_must be located to receive ample 
sunlight. In event of a protracted 
drouth they must be watered with a@| BSub “Cant work loose, Ant of Our 
hose, and lastly, the seed must be make your old wagon new, Catalogue 
sown thickly. The hens walk around ELECTRIC WHEEL 
on the top,of the wire and keep the 
plants cut off as smoothly as would 
























positively guaranteed 





be done by a lawn mower. 
Lime on the Dairy Farm—E. L., St 

Lawrence County, N Y: It is safe to 

say that half the farm land in the / — oS 

— ng in — * one = of these Sa 15 

ands are dead, har an lifeless, = 5 
Tillage, humus, lime and the judicious ve $ to $2 

use of fertilizers will make eastern by buying from us at 

lands the most productive and prof- 

itable of any in the country. Lime Wholesale Prices 
v-isely used is a blessing to any, land. 

From two to five tons of powdered We build New York State standard 
limestone rock an acre, or half that ons and sell them direct to you at 
quantity an acre if commercial forms prices. nent 

are used, remake thousands and hun- work at lowest 
dreds of thousands of acres. While $47.50 

iime may be applied to meadows, it 

is best to use it on tilled lands. Har- 

row in after the soil has been plowed. 

If it is commercial or agricultural 

lime it is most desirable to harrow it 

in. oe eee limestone — may be 

applied any time on any kind of land, . 

plowed or not, and it does not need | Safe delivery guaranteed—No deposit or 
to be harrowed in. Ground rock can |} Teferences required. Send for catalog 
be applied to the land soon after the of 200 styles and Wholesale Price List. 
manure has been added, but com- 

mercial lime should never be mixed Rochester Vehicle Co., 
with stable manure because the nitro- 372 Main St., Rochester, N. ¥. 
gen will be liberated. | 

















. Are You 
Losing, Chicks 


Thousands of promising little chicks die, only a few days from the 
shell—why? Outside of accidents, depredations of rats, etc., there is but 
one potent cause of chicken mortality—megiect. If you are losing chicks, there is 
something you are not doing that you should do. Very likely you have failed to keep 
the tiny digestive organs of these little creatures in a healthy, active condition. Begin at 
once then, before you lose another, to give a very little of 


DR. HESS Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 


once’ a day. 


Dr.~Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is the prescription of Dr. Hess (M. D., D. V. S.) and in it are just the elements your 
chickens need to bring about healthy growth. It is “The Dr. Hess Idea” hat even though a fowl b= confined, 
ou can, by aiding digestion, provide every needed element. Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a contains bitter tonics for 
igestion, iron for the blood and cleansing nitrates, It will make vigorous breeding stock, and it will save the little 
chicks after hatching and hurry them on to the point where they're profitable. 
Nothing fills the egg basket like Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. It a'so cpres gapces, cholera, roup, etc. 
“The Dr. Hess Idea,” put in practice, means unfailing success with hens. One penny’s worth of Dr. Hess 
Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is sufficient for 30 hens one day. Sold on a written guarantee. 


1 1-2 Ibs 2Se; bey Ag ty 


Except in Canada DR. HESS & CLARK, 


40e 
6 Ibs 60c; 12 Ibe $1.25; 25 ib pail $2.50 and Extreme West and South, Ashiand, Ohio. 


D® HESS. STOCK F&SD 


to be assimilated. It makes a dairy cow give more milk, a fatting steer round out trim and plump in the least time; makes hogs fat 
better and puts horses in prime condition. The ingredients in Dr. Hess Stock Food are recommended by prominent medical men to 
act upon digestion, build good blood and eliminate all dead, poisonous matter, Sold on a written 

100 Ibs. $5.00;-25 Ib. pail $1.60. Except iu Canada and extreme West and South. Smaller quantities at a slight advance. 


Send 2 cents for Dr. Hess Stock Book, Free. 





INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 


Send 2 cents for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Book, free. 


is a tonic, formulated express!y to correct a weakened animal digestion, Ttiat it does this 
is the testimony of successful feeders everywhere. It is “The Der. Hess Idea,” and 
contains elements which act upon animal organs, causing the maximum amount of food 


































































































































Copyright, 1909, by Orange -Judd Company 
Trademark Registered 
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» brief the 
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Ohio is to have a tax commission 


after all. Farmers generally will ap- 

prove of this move. As 
Equalizing things stand, hundreds of 
the Tax millions of dollars es- 

cape taxation. This, 
however, is not only true of Ohio, 
but of most other. states. As 


the tax laws now exist, the burden of 
taxation rests upon the farmer, all of 
whose property is easily seen, and 
hence is taxed at full value, while 
intangible property escapes. If the 
tax commission can correct this dif- 
ficulty it will accomplish a great good. 
There is not only injustice, but per- 
jury. Both must be lessened. It may 
require some radical work, but that 
is what we want, Paring off a few 
rough corners will nat do. What the 
people of Ohio and other states want 
is a tax system that taxes men ac- 
cording to wealth and not according 
to their ability of escaping taxes. 
There is no politics in the matter at 
all, nor is it a local issue, either. A 
sane tax system is as fundamental as 
schools, colleges, churches and homes. 





Let’s have bigger and better horses. 
The farms need these and this kind is 
in great demand in the city. 


‘Bigger The small or scrub horse 
Horses costs about as much to 
keep as the well-bred ani- 


mal; and he does far less work. Big 
farm horses stand for good soil cul- 
ture, for economy, and for better 
erops. - There never has been a time 
when heavy horses have been in such 
demand in the cities as now. Hence, 
“the breeding of big horses is a safe 
venture. where intelligent lines are 


followed. Those who engage in it 
need not be harassed by the fear that 
they are putting their money in @ 
plant that will soon become useless 
because of depreciation in the price of 
horses. The great mistake in raising 
farm horses in the past has been due 
to the fact that weight has receiveé 
too little consideration. Horses that 
weigh between 1300 and 1400 pounds 
will never become too numerous. To- 
day a great demand exists for horses 
that weigh 1500 to 1600 pounds. Only 
a few such animals are available, 
hence prices are high. 


Quayism Still on Hand 


Pennsylvania has not yet got rid 
of Quayism. When the distinguished 
grafter and boss, Quay, died, his evil 








work and influences remained . after 
him. <As a boss he controlled the 
state, although the people despised 
him. When his career was ended his 


name was more detested than ever. 
The boss died and his memory 
became as foul as rotten weeds. ‘This 
man got rich by holding public of- 
fice. Just at present the people are 
very much concerned as to what they 
shall do with that monument some 
of his hirelings erected for~ him. A 
big body of people are afraid to put 
the remains in view; it will contami- 
nate the young people coming on. 
To prevent this, one man advocates 
dumping it into the Susquehanna 
river; another man has suggested that 
it be set up in the statehouse as @ 
monument to the corruption and 
bribery connected with building the 
eapitol. 

Quay was bad, very bad, 
rupt indeed. His memory is as de- 
tested as his life was unclean, His 
career represents the penalty of self- 
ish politics, yet his prototype exists 
in practically every state of the un- 
ion, and the people support those like 


and cor- 


him or those following him. Consider 
how many farmers over the land 
shouted for Quay during his time. 
Think how many farmers in every 


state are just as busy shouting for 
demagogs, tyrants, boodlers and 
bosses in this very. day. When, oh 
when, will we reach that point that 
we will support measures and not 
parties, nor even men; when we will 
not support bosses but clean men, 
who stand for clean measures? 


_— 


Wire fence makers have stopped 
saying that wire is as good as it can 





be made. The depart- 
Fence Wire ment of agriculture 
Experiments has been investigating 
the subject, and has 
presented an array of facts to 


show manufacturers the unsatisfac- 
tory quality of much of the wire fenc- 
ing formerly sold throughout the 
country. As a result, the leading 
makers have begun to co-operate with 


the department to determine just 
what are the best kinds of steel, the 
best protective coverings, the best 


ways of weaving, etc, so that manu- 
facturers may supply customers with 
their money’s worth. One result ex- 
pégted from the experiments is that 
several grades of fencing will be put 
on the market by various manufac- 
turers, so that buyers may know and 
pay for goods at approximate value. 
This is as it “should be. Everyone 
wants value received for value given. 
It is a hopeful sign of the times that 
the fence makers have now fallen in 
line. 
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Try a corn patch for green corn. 


Now is the time to do the planting; 
an acre or two 

For a will be enough. 
Green Corn Patch Just select @a@ 
warm soil, fer- 


tilize it well, so as. to get the largest 


quantity of forage, and then watch it 
grow. Along in July it will be ready 
for use. A few armfuls of this green 


corn given each night or morning to 
the mileh cows or the brood sows 


° 





EDITORIAL: 


when pasture is short and dry will do 
wonders in keeping up the milk flow. 
We know the worth of a corn patch 
for this purpose, and urge our read- 
ers to try the plan. 


— 


Another session of the New York 
legislature has closed. Once again the 
people have been 
People misrepresented. Leg- 
Misrepresented islation of vital inter- 
est was desired and 
urged, yet the bosses decreed other- 
wise. The legislators represented the 
interests but not the people. Some of 
these days people will rise up in their 
might and farmers will vote as farm- 
ers, not as partisaps, and a new era 
will be ushered ins In the meantime, 
let’s all think over the matter, search 
our own hearts and decide if we will 
toot and howl any longer for the glory 
of politicians or join in any praise of 
those who trifle with agricultural in- 
terests. If farmers will do their duty 
when the. legislatures in the many 
states meet again, some of the old 
leaders will not’ be found in their 
seats. In their place will be found 
plain business men from the farm or 
the shop looking after the interests 
of the great people. 


& 
> 








Interest 
precedented. 


in corn this year is un- 
Corn shows have given 
a great impetus for more 
King Corn and better corn all over 
the country. ~ is now 
grown with much skill and selected 
with much care. Details of soil prep- 
aration, fertilization and Cultivation 
receive discussion at the fireside, the 
store and in the meeting room, and 
all in the interest of better corn. Even 
boys and girls in the schools are 
studying corn. All people, regardless 
of occupation, now recognize corn as 
the imperial American crop. All join 
in doing homage and in giving praise 
to this monarch of crop greatness. 


oe 
—> 


We think much more of the patron- 
age of a subscriber than of that. of 
an unscrupulous 
Your Patronage advertiser. We get 
Appreciated more money from 
an “advertiser in a 
year than from you, ’tis true, but we 
want nothing to do with a dishonest 
man. His money cannot hire us to 
guarantee him as we do all of our 
advertisers 52 times a.year on this 
page. > 








Opinions differ. One man thinks 
successful farming consists in making 
a farm  profit- 
able from aver- 
age land, the 
soil being left, 
meanwhile, as rich as when he took 
charge of it. Another would define 
it as making money out of land re- 
gardless of the fertility left in the soil. 
A third would say that it consisted of 
making money out of the land, and 
building up the fertility of the soil, so 
that it will become more and more 
rroductive all the time. The last is 
certainly the best. It indicates the 
triumph of good judgment and skill. 
It means that an agricultural section 
Which follows this plan never knows 
what hard times really are; that. the 
farmers will have the maximum of 
comforts and luxuries, and that the 
whole region will increase in wealth 
and influence as the years go by. It 
is highly important that this problem 
be considered in its entirety, as it is 
just as easy to grow good crops while 
increasing the fertility of the land as 
it is to be continually depleting the 
soil. 


Red Raspberries require a rich 
piece of ground, well drained and 
plowed deep. Set the plants in rows 
8 feet apart and 4 feet in the row. 
They are best set in the spring. Keep 
tops of bushes well pruned so they 
will grow stocky and branch out.— 
[W. H. Outhank, Worcester County, 
Mass: 


What Is Successful 
Farming? 














Experience with Local Butcher 


F. E. BBADLEY, STEUBEN COUNTY, N y 





Keep a white breed of swine, as 
white hogs sell better to the loca] 
butchers than black or red hogs. I 
desire a breed that develops long and 
blocky bodies, that are of quiet dis. 
position,~and last, but not least, g 
breed that increases in weight in pro- 
portion to the amount of food con- 
sumed. We find these qualities 
realized in Chester White. 

In our latitude We have found that 
the latter part of March is about 
right for spring litters, and Septem. 
ber 15 to October 1 for fail litters. 

I give each brood sow a yard ef 
good size, a roomy pen, and if she 
does not exercise enough I make her, 
by placing the feed trough on the op- 
posite end of yard from pen, or any 
other device that will be effective in 
securing plenty of exercise. I feed the 
sows roots, small potatoes and slops 
from kitchen, instead of a corn diet, 
thus avoidimg a surplus of fat, which 
is not to be desired during pregnancy. 

Two or three weeks previous to far- 
rowing time I see that a warm bed, 
with a little chaff on the floor anda 
projecting rail.on three sides are pro- 
vided. 

I keep a sow as quiet as possible, 
feed a ration of bran and middlings 
and sweet skim milk, or ground oats 
and skim milk, but no more than the 
sow will eat up clean. Some corn or 
cornmeal may form one-fourth of 
grain ration after pigs are two weeks 
old. 

At weaning time, usually at four to 
five weeks, the males are castrated 
and rung and put in a yard or pen 
where’ they can neither see nor heat 
their mother. 

Do: not confine them in a pen un- 
less the weather is severe, as in case 
of pigs being carried through winter. 
Give them a grass run if ‘possible and 
start them on sweet skim milk and 
middlings, but never.sour or butter- 
milk at this early age. I feed six 
times each day for two weeks, but 
give no more than they will eat up 
readily; later bran or ground oats may 
be substituted for the middlings. The 
oats should be ground finely. At five 
or six months I give them one-fourth 
ration of corn (meal preferred) and 
continue this until rounding-up time, 
when we feed corn alone with the 
milk. = 

Spring pigs that have been regu- 
larly fed and properly cared for can 
be made ready for market by Octo- 
ber, when the market is usually 4 
cent or two higher than it is the latter 
part of November. 

I usually market fall pigs in April, 
ad have found this time satisfactory, 
but much depends on whether the 
pigs were wintered on grain alone or 
on the odds and ends of kitchen and 
surplus milk with some grain. Fall 
Pigs fed on grain alone often run in 
debt to their owner, but if they can 
be wintered cheaply they may be 4 
source of good profit by having the 
run of-an orchard or pasture. With 
some grain during the summer the 
pigs are in good shape for rapid fat- 
tening. I plan to feed green feeds 





Average Fertilizer for Legumes— 
Legumes, having the property of ab- 
sorbing nitrogen from the air, as a 
rule need little nitrogen supply ™ 
the soil. However, top-dressing i 
the spring with nitrate of soda has 
been frequently found useful with 
legumes, especially green peas and 
other vegetables. For the supply of 
potash and phosphoric acid use 10 
pounds muriate or sulphate of pot 
ash and 300 pounds 14% acid phos 
phate per acre. A light dressing of 
manure often puts land in better con 
dition to secure a clover or alfalfe 
crop than any other material that 
can be used.” This is’ especially true 
of heavy clay soil that is slight!) acid. 
[Prof H. A. Huston. 
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Rules in Turkey 


Abdul-Hamid Deposed After 
Army Takes Constantinople— 
Young Turks Victorious 





Abdul-Hamid II has been deposed 
sultan of Turkey. He is suc- 
by his brother, Mehemmed 
Reschad Effendi, who will rule as 
Mehmed V. It was decreed _ that 
Abdul-Hamid must cease to rule by 
Sheik-ul-Islam, who is supreme judge 
on all ecclesiastical questions, and by 
of his power as interpreter of 
Koran may depose a sultan. His 
decree set forth that Abdul-Hamid 
had been guilty-of a long list of 
crimes contrary to the Mohammedan 
lav This decree was read and ap- 
proved in parliament, and Mehemmed 
Reschad Effendi was chosen sultan. 
The new sultan has practically been 
a prisoner during the reign of his 
0 which covered a period of 
33 years. Abdul-Hamid came 
throne by having his brother 
id deposed. 
lul-Humid has beer. deported to 
. with four of his wives, a few 
and some servants. There 
ll be held a prisoner, The Young 
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| clined in health, it is time the coffee 





pleasing to the taste. 
| 


Turks have tried some of the con- 

spit rs in the recent uprising, and 

250 been put to death, among 

them Nadir Pasha, who, more than 

ny other man, is supposed to have 

heen responsible for the atrocities 
tted under Abdul-Hamid. 

l complete victory of the Young 
Turks was hailed with rejoicing in 
Cor ntinople. The fact that the last 
gre hievement has the sanction of 
the chest Mohammedan authority 
in t empire will tend to prevent any 
rel s outbreak against the Young 
Tur Such an outbreak was feared 
for a time. 

It early appears that Turkish 
troops might have stopped the massa- 
cre of Armenians at Adana if -they 
had wanted to. The troops were not 
allowed to interfere until the sixth 
day after the massacre began. Sim- 
ilar conditions existed elsewhere. 

There is said to be clear evidence 
that the massacres and the mutiny 
of the troops at Constantinople, which 
came at the same time, were all 
Planned together by the sultan and 
his advisers. The plot included the 
massacre of all foreigners, including 
the ambassadors at Constantinople. 

Fatal Storm 

A severe storm has swept through 
sections of the south and middle west, 
eaving a death list that probably 
Tuns into the hundreds, while millions 
of dollars’ worth of property have 
been ruined. Especially serious were 
the losses in Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Tenn e. Heavy rains have occurred 
m th tuthern states, cold weather 
has ailed further north, and | 

torr in the Great Lakes region | 
- wo vessels to go down on 
L Superior, Killing frosts are re- 
port ’m many sections of the mid- 

Hughes Measures Killed 
The New York legislature adjourned | 
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advocated by Gov 
important legislation 


iting nearly all the impor- | 


| I suffered for years with insomnia. 


| You can depend upon it I appreciate 


b ted, At the eleventh hour | 
, greatly desired by the New 
rg itral. railroad were rushed 
ree Both were opposed by the 
I \ commission. The most 


,,ortant one gives the railroad -cer- 
ellitic sits for station and track fa- 
hot Jt, the Bronx. The legislature 

o lled the bill previdtmg for 


“xtending the jurisdiction of the pub- 


NEWS OF 


lic service commission to telegraph | 


and telephone companies, but earlier 
in the session had killed the direct 
primary bill, which Gov Hughes es- 
pecially desired to have passed. 

The “old guard” of political bosses 
accomplished the killing, but in the 
case of the direct primary bill their 
task was made easier by the fact that 
sentiment in New York city was di- 
vided among the best citizens. It was 
feared that the measure might make 
it difficult for fusion tickets against 
Tammany to be nominated. 
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A daughter has been born to Queen 
Wilhelmina in Holland. 








John A. Benson of 
charged with bribery 
official in connection 
land frauds, has been 
jury at Washington. 


San Francisco, 
of goyernment 
with western 
acquitted by a. 


The Japanese training squadron 
commanded by Gen Ijichi has visited 
San Francisco, and has been warmly 
welcomed by representatives of the 
city, state and federal government. 


Ex-Congressman Joseph W. Bab- 
cock of Wisconsin has died at his 
Washington residence of a complica< 
tion of diseases. He was 59 years old. 
He was a member of congress 14 
years. 





There is a new law in Colorado that 
provides for having campaign  ex- 
penses of political parties paid out of 
the state treasury. There is a limit 
of 25 cents for each vote cast by a 
party at a preceding election. The 
law permits candidates to spend as 
much as they please above the state 
contribution. 





The American sugar refining com- 
pany has paid into the United States 
treasury $2,000,000 in settlement of 
fines and claims made by the govern- 
ment on account of fraudulent weigh- 
ing of sugar. The scheme was to 
evade payment of duties on sugar im- 
ported. -The fraud was kept up for 
ten years at’ New York. 





Something new in the line of inter- 
national money has just been issued. 
It is the travelers’ check of the Amer- 
ican bankers’ association. The checks 
are handsomely engraved and printed 
on scientifically protected paper which 
cannot be counterfeited. The denom- 
inations are $10,-$20, $50 and $100. 
Every check bears on its face the ac- 
ceptance of the New York banking 
institution on which it is drawn. Bu- 
ropean bankers are co-operating with 
the American bankers to make the 
new checks easily negotiable and in 
every sense international. 








OLD SOAKERS 
Get Saturated With Caffeine 





When a person has used coffee for 
@& number of years and gradually de- 


should be left off, in order to see 
whether or not that has been the 
cause of the trouble. 

A lady in Huntsville, Ala., says she 
used coffee for about 40 years, and 
for the past years was troubled 
with stomach trouble. 

“T have been treated by many physi- 
cians, but all in vain. Everything 
failed .to perfect a cure. I was pros- 
trated for some time, and came near 
dying. When I recovered sufficiently 
to partaxe of food and drink I tried 
coffee again, and it soured on my 
stomach. 

“I finally concluded coffee was the 
cause of my troubles, and stopped 
using it. I tried tea and then milk in 
its place, but neither agreed with me, 
then I commenced using Postim. I 
had it properly made, and it was very 


“T have now used it four months, 
and my health is so greatly improved 
that I can eat almost anything I want 
and can sleep well, whereas, before, 


“I have found the cause of my 
troubles and a way to get rid of them. 


Postum.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Read “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They 
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ightning fod Miistory 
Qutes 20 years ago Prof. Dodd 
near 


was nearly killed because he was 
the screen door when the house was struck b 
lightning. He is of an investigating nature and oll 
iven to scientific research, and when the thunder- 
olt came so near to him his thoughts naturally turned 
in that direction. He wondered why it was more 
dangerous near the screen*door than some other 
places. He wondered why some houses were struck 
and others not, and to help him in his investigations 
he arranged a machine to make a stroke of lightning, 
and with this he experimented and investigated until he learned why some 
things were never struck, and he satisfied himself that lightning never 
occurs without a cause. His next step was to discover the most satisfactory 
means of removing the cause. It was abont three years before this was 
done, but the record of buildings protected by the lightning rods he invent- 
ed shows that his method is correct. ? 







































































































































TABILITY—It is understood by everybody that 
many of our most important inventions are lost to 
general use because the successful inventor does 

not have the proper training nor the inclination to prop- 

erly handle the sales of his invention, and no one cares 
to tes an article unless it is made by a firm with suffi- 
cient capital to stand behind the goods manufactured, 
and it is here that Mr. A. D. Struthers, business mana- 
r of Dodd & Struthers, has proved his mettle. When 

f. Dodd was satisfied that his invention was of value, 

he looked about him for a man to manage the business— 

someone who could finance it, buy the materials to the . 

best advan , look after the*details of manufacturing, and direct the 

sales force. r. Struthers was just the man he wanted—he was a man of 
rare judgment, a keen business man, with years of experience and with 
success a part of his make-up. For him to take hold of a business guaran- 
teed its success. This, however, was his biggest undertaking. The light- 
ning rod business was in disrepute, and lightning rods were being sold 
mostly by men who were thoroughly unscrupulous, and his first work was 
to get the business on a higher —. Prof. Dodd lectured to ‘nsurance 
companies, and Mr, Struthers talked with leading business men every- 
where, and the result was to establish as sales agents for Dodd & Struthers 

a clean, honest, conscientious list of business men, and the grafters were. 

largely driven out. Now Mr. Struthers’ time is largely taken up in hand- 

ling the finances of the great business built up by the combined efforts of 
these two men. This business now covers the largest part of the United 

States, and their goods are sent to the farthest corners of the earth. 
























UALITY—One of the basic principles 
of business is that the article sold shall 
be worth the price it sells for, and 

quality is an important factor. In buying 
lightning rods especially the quality must 
be of the very best, for the lives and property 
of the customer depend upon its doing the work for which it was intended, 
and here is where Dodd & Struthers stand in a class by themselves. In the 
cable they manufacture they use wire that is as pure as copper wire can be 
drawn, for uprights and points the material is carefully selected and no 
r points can get past the inspector. For the making of couplers, and 
insuring them to be the best, a foundry is maintained, in fact Dodd & 
Struthers manufacture the goods they sell and can therefore know that they 
are right. In this way they can not only talk quality, but t 
can and do deliverit. The quality of the D. & S. goods is suc 
that goods bearing their trademark, D.&8., arerecognized every- 
where as the Standard, the acme of lightning rod construction. 















EFERENCES and ENDORSEMENTS 
—The National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies of the United States in 

convention assembled endorsed Prof. Dodd and 

recommended the use of the Dodd & Struthers 
lightning rods. Many other companies, both 

Mutual and Stock Companies, make discounts 

where the D. & S. rods are used. We received the 

highest award at the World’s Fair at St. Louis and 
the Jamestown Tercentennial Exposition the high- 

est award was also received. 2 

C. H. Martin, President Peoples Savings Bank, Des Moines, Iowa, says: 

We are pleased torecommend to you the firm of Dodd & Struthers, of this city, who 
have been customers of ours for many years. We have always found them honorable and 
upright in all their dealings and would consider them perfectly good for any contract 
they may make. 

Geis Botsford, Secretary The Commercial Club, Des Moines, Iowa, says: 

Dodd & Struthers are well known to us. We have watched this business grow and we 
look upon them as onv of the leading institutions of our city. 


Can you afford to risk any other Lightning Rods than these? 


DODD & STRUTHERS, Des Moines, lowa 































Turkeys and How to Grow Them 


Tt Edited by HERBERT MYRICK. A treatise on 
= bing Pa og + 4 | the natural history of turkeys; the various breeds, 
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Our Middle Atlantic 
States Edition 





This edition of American Agricul- 
turist is devoted. to the interests of 
our big family of the middle Atlantic 
states. It is our special editien for 
the great states of Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, New Jersey and Maryland. To 
make it better than ever is my 
earnest wish, and I ask you to join 
hands in making it se. Use these 
pages freely for farm news, for dis- 
cussing local farm problems, for in- 
terchange of Opinions on farm prac- 
tice. Not only do this, but write mé 
frequently. Tell me about the fea- 
tures that are’ most interesting and 
helpful; suggest ways of improvement 
as they occur to you, and send in ac- 
counts of agricultural, grange and 
club meetings, of sales and co-oper- 
ative successes, of crop cenditions and 
prices; anything, in fact, that reveals 
farm activity. We want to boost ag- 
viculture in the middle Atlantic 
states; by all working together we can 
make things hum. 


Charfealiarhot— 


Editor of American Agriculturist. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Potato Planting Is Active 


Work was greatly delayed this 
spring on account of frequent rains 
saturating the soil, so that excepting 
upon elevated ground oats could not 
be sown, while some is not yet seeded. 
The acreage of potatoes is increased 
over last year, and planting is now 
under way. 

From one station in Lehigh county 
one of the shippers has handled 62 
earloads of potatoes since last fall. 
Something like 30,000 bushels were 
loaded at this one point, with a dozen 
more stations near by handling about 
the same quantity. 

Planters of various makes are in 
operation, and machinery is used for 
digging the crop, so that hand labor 
is dispensed with to a large extent. 
Large quantities of fertilizers are 
used, usually of a high grade. The 
potatoes are followed with grain, 
which is again fertilized with a lower 
grade of fertilizer containing more 
phosphoric acid. 











* * . 
Demonstration in Pennsylvania 

The success of the ordered demon- 
stration work in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania, as planned by Prof H. A. 
Surface, the state zoologist of the de- 
partment of agriculture, resulted in 
sending Cyrus T. Fox of Reading dur- 
ing the past week to hold demonstra- 
tions in such counties as Blair, But- 
ler, Venango and Greene. 

Inspector W. G. Gish has been very 
busy inspecting nursery stock, webs 
of the brown-tailed moth having been 
found on some recent importations. 
His services were also in demand to 
examine trees, both fruit and shade, 
end ornamental shrubbery, which had 
heen ordered in considerable quan- 
tities for spring planting by some of 
the multimillionaires of Pittsburg. 
He spent several days on the grounds 
of ex-Senator William Flinn, who 
made some large purchases of trees 
this spring, and at other places he 
was required to give much atten- 
tion to trees about to be planted. 

Mr Fox found that the same atten- 
tion that is being given in the vicinity 
of Pittsburg to keeping in control in- 
jurious insects is, being manifested all 
over, the state, and there are many 
requests for information. In the three 
weeks’ tour of the southeastern coun- 
ties the meetings were largely at- 
tended, and more than 6000 persons, 
including many women, heard the 
addresses that were delivered by 
Profs Surface and Herr and Mr Fox. 

At the county home in_ Butler 
county, near the city of Butler, Mr 
Fox and Frank L. McClure, the local 
inspector, gave a demonstration of 
pruning and spraying. There were 


persons in mE Sg from different 





AMONG. THE. FARMERS 


parts of Butler county, as well as 
from the adjoining counties of 
Lawrence and Mercer. A delegation 
of fruit growers from Portersville, ten 
miles from Butler, attended the 
meeting, and, at their request, it was 
decided to give an exhibition of spray- 
ing, to counteract the codling moth, 
on Friday afternoon, April 23. 


State Fair Movemeht 


F. ’ 





a = 

The bill passed by the legislature 
making provision for holding a state 
fair is néw in the hands of Gov Stuart, 
and will probably be signed within 30 
days, the limit prescribed by law. 
This has caused the Harrisburg board 
of trade to act with the view of hav- 
ing the fair held at the state capital. 
A committee has been appointed, and 
will make a_.canvass to obtain stock 
subscriptions toward organizing a 
state fair association and providing 
grounds and buildings. This commit- 
tee is as follows: J. C. MHarlacker, 
chairman; Herman P. Miller, E. J. 
Stackpole, Francis Jordan Hall, John, 
S. Sible, John P. Melick, William Jen- 
nings, Wilmer Crow and Vance C. Me- 
Cormick. 


Bellwood, Blair Co—We are having 
a late, wet and cold spring. Most of 
the oats is still to be sown. A large 
portion of the corn land was plowed 
last fall and through the winter. A 
larger acreage than common will be 
planted this season. Potatoes are rath- 
er scarce for seed and higher prices 
prevail at present. The acreage may 
be reduced on account of scarcity of 
seed. 

Patton, Cambria Co—Weather has 
been unfavorable for farm work. 
There was a hard freeze this morning. 
A few early potatoes are planted. 
Spring plowing is about % done. No 
oats sown as yet. Fruit prospects are 
good. Potatoes scarce and prices rul- 
ing higher, retailing at 90c to $1 p bu, 
butter 30 to 35c, eggs 20 to 25c p doz, 
cabbage 5c p Ib. 

Meshoppen, Wyoming Co—Peach, 


cherry and plum buds nearly opened, 
set full, no frost injury up to last week 


in Apr. Apples have not set as well 
as usual because of the dry fall 
weather; for that reason we do not 


expect a very large crop, although it 
is a little early to determine ac- 


curately. San Jose scale pretty well 
distributed through. the county and 
being successfully combated with 
lime-sulphur- wash. People of this 


county are learning the value of the 
apple crop, and some are taking bet- 


ter care of their orchards. A number 
of new ones have been set out.—[F. 
H. F. 

Farmers’ Normal Institute — The 


state board of agri has issued its pro- 
gram for the spring meeting of the 
farmers’ annual normal institute to be 
held in the courthouse at York May 
25-28. The first meeting will be called 
to order at 9.80 on Tuesday morning. 
An especially strong program has been 
prepared and all who can should em- 
brace the opportunity to attend. 


NEW JERSEY 
Horse Breeders Aided by State 


The stallions that were recently im- 
ported by the state of New Jersey 
have all been delivered to the farm- 
ers’ breeders’ association in 11 coun- 
ties, and more mares are available for 
service than it is possible to breed. 
The stallions are located in the va- 
rious portions of the state as follows: 
Union county, Fanwood; Monmouth, 
county, Farmingdale; Hunterdon 
county, Clinton; Camden county, Col- 
lingwood; Mercer county, Windsor; 
Somerset county, Somerville; Bergen 
county, Ridgewood; Middlesex county, 
Kingston; Salem county, Woodstown; 





Gloucester county, Woodbury; Bur- 
lington county, Burlington. 
The importation consisted of ten 


draft stallions and one Hackney. The 
farmers are especially actiye in the 
purchase of mares that are suitable 
for breeding purposes, and adapted to 
farm work. The minfmum number of 
mares that each association guaran- 
tees is 40. The breeders’ associations 
are responsible for the feed, care and 
other items of expense incident to the 


care of the Stallions during the year. 
No service fee is charged, but rather 
a maintenance assessment met at the 
end of the season, 

Next year more mares can be served 
by the stallions, and the cost to each 
member will be materially lessened; 
it is gratifying to note the interest 
that is manifested in this initial step. 
The farmers are realizing, as never 
before, that the opportunity is at 
hand for them to raiseé’a portion, at 
least, of their own work horses, and 
they can do this economically. 

The stallions were acclimated at the 
college farm, and were delivered io 
the breeders’ associations in splendid 
condition. 

The mares owned by the farmers’ 
breeders’ associations must be free 
from transmissible diseases and un- 
soundness, and must be of the same 
‘general type as the stallions loaned to 
the particular association; the cross- 
ing of undersized or unsound mares 
with the stallions loaned by the state 
is not permitted, as the owner must 
obtain from the veterinarian a breed- 
ing permit, before service is available, 
In this way there is no doubt that the 
quality of horses that the New Jersey 
farmer will produce will be materially 
improved as the meeting will result 
in useful as well as remarkable in- 
dividuals. 





Bridgeton, Cumberland Co—Grass 
and wheat making rapid growth. Po- 


tatoes advancing in price. Large 
acreage of sweet potatoes will be 
planted. 


Cranford, Union Co—No lambs are 
raised. Some farmers haye sprayed, 
but others are slow to realize the im- 
portance of it. Very few cattle are 
fattened for beef. Feed is too expen- 
sive. Pullets are laying well. Eggs 
are bringing 25 to 32c.. Public senti- 
ment is. increasing favoring agricul- 
tural education in public schools. 
Some of the schools have established 
gardens and others are about _ to. 
Breeding cows bring $50 to $75 ea. 
Seed potatoes are scarce and high. 
Good Maine Barly Rose selling as 
high as $4 p bbl. 


DELAWARE 
Boys’ Prizes for Corn Growing 


The prizes for corn grown by Dela- 
ware boys will be distributed as 
follows: For the best ten stalks, includ- 
ing ears of any variety or color, ex- 
hibited at the New Castle county fair, 
September 1-4: From New Castle 
county, first prize, $5; second, $4; 
third, $8; fourth, $2; from Kent coun- 
ty, first, $5; second, $4; third, $3; 
fourth, $2; from Sussex county, first, 
$5; second, $4; third, $3; fourth $2; 
sweepstakes prize, a silver cup. 

For the best ten ears of any vari- 
ety or color exhibited at the state 
corn show at Dover, December, 1909, 
the following premiums will be given: 
From New Castle county, first, $5; 
second, $4; third, $3; fourth, $2; from 
Kent county, first, $5; second, $4; 
third, $3; fourth, $2; from’ - Sussex 
county, first, $5; second, $4; third, $3; 
fourth, $2; sweepstakes prize, $10. 

The contestant may enter one or 
both exhibitions, but he must send 
his name and address, together with 
the color of the variety he intends to 
grow, to A. E. Grantham, Newark, 
secretary Delaware corn growers’ as- 
sociation, béfore June 15, 1909. This 
will entitle the grower to a registra- 
tion card, which he must present at 
the exhibitions. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, May 3, 1909. 

At New York, the cattle market 
showed a little more firmness for 
steers and bulls last Wednesday, and 
fair to good fleshy cows were a trifle 
stronger; other grades were no more 
than steady; on Friday, with limited 
receipts, the whole market advanced 
10@15c, closing firm. Today there 
were 26 cars of cattle and 6370 calves 
on sale. Steers were active and fully 
10c higher; bulls steady to strong; fat 
cows firm, but others no more than 
steady. The yards were cleared. 
Calves were-in quite liberal supply. 
but with good demand, and prices 
averaged full steady. Steers av 1035 
to 1405 lbs sold at $5.75@6.90 p 100 














Ibs, including § cars of stable fed pg 
steers at the whole range of weights 
‘and prices, 5 cars Ill steers, 1190 to 
1250 lbs, 6.35@6.65. 

Sheep’ in liberal supply the latter 
part of Jast week, but demand was 
strong; with prices closing 15 @25¢ 
higher than the previous week, Lambs 
held up strong, and following western 
markets both unshorn™and clipped 
stock closed 15@25c higher than the 
preceding week. Spring lambs, ow- 
ing to the cool weather, were slow 
and 25@35¢c p head lower than the 
previous week. Today there were 8 
cars of stock on sale. Sheep were ful] 
steady, lambs active and 15@25¢ 
higher, spring lambs firm. Clipped 
sheep sold at $4@5.50, with no very 
prime offered; clipped lambs 6@7.85, 
culls 5, unshorn lambs 7.25@9. 

Hogs ruled firm after Monday until 
Friday, when there seemed to be an 
easier feeling, and the close Saturday 
was 20c lower than the opening. 
About 400 on sale today. Feeling easy, 
and good light to heavy quoted at 
$7.35 @ 7.60, a few head at 7.70. 

The Horse Market 


There have been no features of 
special interest in the horse trade the 
past week. . All kinds of usful ani- 
mals for general purposes sell freely 
at last week’s quotations. 


At Pittsburg, May 3—Cattle receipts 
today 95 cars. Market 10@15c higher. 
Choice to extra $6.65@6.80 p 100 Ibs, 
good to choice 635@6.45, handy 
steers 6.10@6.35, fair to good 5.65@ 
5.95, heifers 5.85@6.10, calves 5@7.70. 
Hog receipts 35 cars. Heavy 7.0@ 
7.55, medium 7:45 @7.50,-heavy York- 
ers 7.40@7.45, light Yorkers 7@7.20, 
pigs 6.80@6.90. Sheep receipts 25 
cars. <=larket higher. Sheep 4.0@ 
5.80, lambs 5@8. 


Weather Retards Tobacco Plants 


Preparations for the 1908 leaf to- 
bacco crop have been greatly delayed 
in N Y, Pa and Ohio, owing to severe 
weather. In N Y some of the farmers 
are just beginning to sow their seed 
beds. In Pa, while beds have been 
sown, growth of the young plants was 
retarded by the weather. 

The tendency throughout the to- 
bacco states is to put in about the 
same acreage as a year ago. Owing 
to the poor returns from the 190S crop 
to the N Y growers, there was talk 
early in the spring of eutting down 
the acreage. The growers, however, 
realized that the drouth last summer 
was the chief cause of the poor pro- 
duction, and they are going to take 
no chance in the great agricultural 
gambling game. Stocks are pretty 
well cleaned up, and the-market was 
a nominal one without quotable 
change in prices. 








The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange price is 
2%c p qt to the shipper in the 26-c 
zone. This price went into effect on 
May 1, having been passed upon at 
the monthly meeting held Thursday, 
Apr 29. The market is oversupplied. 
Warmer weather would stimulate the 
demand. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-at 
cans for the week ended May 1 were: 





Milk Cream 

| Baan 7 abate >, weal 41,402 2,080 
Susquehanna ........+:. 12,246 2 
i. eer Pe 16,696 1,414 
Lackawanna ......s---+:. 48,000 1,55 
N Y C (long haul) .....47,600 2,980 
N YC (Harlem) ....... 11,000 1,500 
ener . % occa tte .. 42,788 2,893 
Lehigh -valley ..........24,655 La 
Homer Ramsédell line ... 2,000 19 
New Haven ......sceees 14,016 110 
Other sources. .......s-+-% 1,750 1i0 
Totals: .....s.0ce+++ + 262,153 14873 





MARYLAND—At Baltimore, hot 
house cucumbers 75c @ $1 p doz ea 
3@10c p head, celery 5@5c P beh, 
rhubarb 8@10c, potatoes 30@40c P 


pk, sweets 40@60c, onions do, = 
house radishes 5@8ce p beh, app 


80c@1 p pk, dressed fowls Fp 
p Ib; ducks 20c, emy butter 3)@0% 


eges 25c p doz. 


Milk Prices—The executive commit- 
tee of the Philadelphia milk ship > 
union ras fixed the wholesale price 
milk for May at 3%c a quart. 
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Cigar Leaf Growers Busy 


*yarket conditions in cigar leaf to- 
bacco are unchangeds. Buyers are 
taking am occasional crop at recent 
quotations. In the manufacturing end 
improvement is noted in Pa, N ¥ and 
Key West, Fla. Farmers are little 
interested in the market at present, 
since stocks on hand are small. Seed 
beds are new commanding the grow- 
ers’ attention. 

The 1908 tobacco crop has been de- 
livered. At least 90% of it was bought 
at a range of price from 6 to 8c p lb 
in the bdle. At those figures no mar- 
gin was left, for the crop was as dry 
as bone and very light; 1909 acreage 
will be at least 25% less than last 
year’s. Cabbage will take the place 
of tobacco with many growers.—[B. 
L. G., Baldwinsville, N Y. 

Miamisburg (O) reports lively in- 
terest on the part of buyers and an 
improvement in prices. There ap- 
pears to be a more urgent demand 
for good filler, and purchasers have 








EGGS AND POULTRY 
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BEOS~ Dames Plymouth MY none 
Circular Prise’ seed, G We TILTON, 
Glaywille T Pa. 

BRONZE TURKEY n068 3 ps per r) from = a 
7 ones. A. E, , Beneca Falls, 

EGGS—Farm-raised White Rocks, 15 for # 30 
for $1.50. RHODA MORRISON, Mt Gilead, Ohio. 





EGGS—Barred Rocks, Brown Leghorns,” bred- 
to-lay strains; 15 $1. NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 


é = Bags .S-a8 eg ge Ao 7 om 


MAMMOTH Pekin og a i $1. GEO 
DeREDDER, Ballston Spa 











FISHEL White cheap. ARTHUR 
BENNINGER, Walautport Ps. “> “BPH 


HOUDAN EGGS, sit JOB ORDWAY, 
Canisteo, N Y. vitae 








LIVE STOCK 


f= Pi HOLSTEINS— Bulletin board. 
farm year-old da 
Sane alin’s Pictertje's. "Paul has given 9% 
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arte the flat-rate method of | milk in one day and over 2600 Ibs of milk im 30 | pr horses, tools, wn in with this 

ne Pat aa ace sine more atten- | 2#7%, *Micial test. Grade up your herd this spring. tive Mohawk watioy eum of 18 acres; cuts tho tons 

idding, , paying am a special je of 2 registered 3i-® » *- 5 +" = crnd meas 

tion to quality. Quotations ‘for good ay 3 pring - ot p* eae shout Se build Rewrythe 72 fer the lo 

. oe - € a! e le board. - : ’ 

to prime crops range from 10 to 120 Cortland, NY. Note—I carry a full price of Sun; enay, terme to, right Dart Z. a 

p lb line ‘of the best grade Holsteins that can be found Buildings which are in ect repair, see i BI 

in the world. Prices given on application. “Strout’s April Bu * Copy fre. E A. 
= STROUT CO. Dept 1096, versity Bldg, Syracuse, 
9 a ae eed a BP oS ridale, Golden XY, 
e 2 sexes; rich in Tupi Me le en 
Farmers Exchange Advertising Lad’s Lreapest Blue Fox Sultan and Emma's Ox- IN THE FRUIT BELT of Delaware; berries pay 
ford. Describe wants. W. & I. MEKERL, | $90 per acre and other fruits in proportion; 
Jacksonville, N acres clear fertile soil, 17 acres in wood, acre in 
Five Cents a Word blackberries; 100 bearing apple and Resch tress: 
PERCHERON AND FRENCH COACH stallions. } cottage —— ae water from ven well; 
Real by 500,000 People Weekly Highest q ality: moderate prices. Winners in stud | barn, try and wood shed. Old forces 
If you need a good stallion write, Pe AF AY part 
——— ELWOOD AIN. Auburn, N Y. om sat aw orm. See details Page ws wy 
S z ME} aint - : pril_ssulleti: arm Sap ‘ 
able | n peso a ad # =e of = HOLSTEIN BULLS. =ety for service; cows, | STRO CO, Dept 1096, 47 West 34th St, New York 

FIVE CENTS a word you can advertise anything heifers and calves individuals; richiy bred; 

you wish to buy, sell or exchange. prices low. UNITED BREEDERS’ ASSOCIA- FR. TO BUYERS who want ‘arms, land, tim- 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the | TION, Wyalusing, ber tracts, wood lots, village, town, city p 

advertisement and each initial or a number counts Write us what you and where you want it. 

as one word. Cask must accompany each order, FOR SALE—S ort-horned bull calf from - Without expense to you we will put you in touch 
and advertisement must have address on, as we | Stock, dropped Feb 6; color roan, E. H. VAN | with our clients who can furnish you just t you 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. BUSKIRE, ¥. . provided you are satisfied with 

COPY mut be received Friday to guarantee in- location and pro; b service ia entirely free 

pertion issue of the foll week. Advertine; CHESTER WHITE PIGS from fine, recorded | to all do bye roughout “the 

ments of «PARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” ok: Holstein calves; Collie pups. SIDNEY | U: MYRICK SYNDICATE, 

will be accepted at thé above zate, but, will be | SPRAGUE, Falconer, N Y. 

asserted in our REAL ESTA 

( "K.P JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad for sale; UIT AND TRUCK FARM—Only 3 wiles from 

No. Bi “y ae ea Cot th SK cows, seven heifers, 24 bulls. 8. E. NIVIN, | New <i I acres fertile soil produce vy 

& small 1 ady as noticeable as a large one. . . . pam J wh i. — 4y—y: —on-g —* of 

on , ‘is only , A oe 4 ue POLAND-CHINAS—Choice service boars and | 9-room howe, bers other outbuildings; near store; 
" poring pie seedy for shipment. N. D. SNYDER, | school, ch ; high clevation, ne oF 2, at 
AME RICAN a a ee 7 == letin. tin, Do free. = 4 “STROUF 00, Dept 1096, 

89 Le > ew ~ sows, 

439 Lafayette Street, 3 ork City | , ares, Write today. CLARK BROS. Breepert, 

———— FOR pPalp-Sun. horses, stock and tools, Two 
foes CHAS RICHARDSON, "Hammond, = Percmcess ‘Dermh "pond had ino’ house, Sno” frat, 
ammon t ouse, 
EGGS AND POULTRY Snot two miles from railroad town, 28 Holstein cows, 
PURE BRED Chester Whi te plas trom recorded | two horses, two sows, binder, mower, rake, 

LARGE IMPERIAL PEKIN DUOKS—Eggs from | Stock. F. M. ENGLEHABT, Ballston, NY. Wagons, plenty of hamesses and_ tools. Must go, 

vigorous steck, heavy laying strain, $1 per 11, $7 per LARG BERKSHIRES— White for booklet ARENCY, wee ad York. 

WO; Buff ‘Wyandottes | that are Buff; handsome HiRPENDING. Highwood, Dundes, N ¥. > t wego, 

Be aod pee ae Pep LS oe De ae —__ WANTED—Dairymen and poultrymen to come to 
WILLIAM SCHOTT, Holyoke, Mass, IMPROVED np Kagtish Yorkshires, A. A. | Spokane country. -Best climate in the world: oppor- 
—— BRADLEY, Frews tunities unsu We import eleven million dol- 

ms S—Prize-winning . wee, Lighs = me lars’ worth st u = wae. © 

rahmas, Rhode Isl: Re ) combs Vhite S tter, cents; milk, cen on 

Wyandottes, .-- “R oun, * single Comb W hite SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK a ¢ ~-=*- free. CHAMBER COM. 

and Bre wD leer. $1 5, 6 10. F. M. PRES- 7 - ~~ - MERCE, Spokane, Wash. 

OTT iverdale HREE ILLI CABBAGE PLANTS 

— June 1. Ali Head Early, Early Summer, All Sea- WISCONSIN LANDS in Marinette county. Choice 

FOR SALE—White ami Barred P R White In- | so uccession, Sure 1 Head, Flat Duteh and Dan- and grazing lands, cheap. Write for book- 

ian G men, Tite Les porns and Rhode Island | jsh Rall Head. 8 stocky, zt a Jet and map. y LSRIDMORE LAND co, “Good 

Re is mts each, ELKINS teed to give patiafaction or mon funded, | Farm Lands,” 93 G, Marinette, Wis. 

PARK POULTRY ‘FARM, Bikins “Park, Pa 60 cents thousand. JAMES THOMAS & SONS, 

SPECIAL SAL -*: _# 13; Barred Rock a fae y > - eae I. OG 

r] F Pe ocks, ion 5 . 

Wh ks, ock 2°0 C White Leghorns, POTATOES—Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, _Endur- Bee OH, a Va. 

Bilver § —e , = Tar —§ Partridge Plymouth | ance, Fortune, Giant, Green Monntain,’ Harvest, 

Rock ELI TSCHUDY. Marietta, Pa. Hebron, Hustler, Lor — Murphy, Norcoss, MASS—9-room honse, 68 acres, near 

—— Noroton Beauty, Prosper! Century, | field. = summer home, §6000. MYRICK” RYN. 

2) EGGS $1. Runner ducks, extra large Pekin | Wonder. Se TLES “FORD, Fishers, Yew York, DICA’ 8 Mass, 


au cklings 12c each); Columbian Wryandottes, 
W Minorcas, W i nite Rocks, Reds. Choice stock. 
'B EEBMA Lyons, 
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yPRONZE AND BLACK TURKEY EGGS. $ per 
lamburgs, Langshans, Ind Games, Muscovy 
guineas, $1. Oircular, Stamp. CLARK 
Freeport, O. 


“INDIAN RUNNER DUOKS, the Withington 
pin, r finer ducks, $1 per sitting; R OC Rhode 
Me $1 per sitting, 8. F.’ GRIFFITH, 
macs 


tta Ohio 


BROS S 








LIST] =) Get my free catalog wt the best prize- 
Win tocks, Reds, Minorcas, 
C. Sc chea MyEANK’ HARBAUGH. Middlehurg, 

oll Co 
we -EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns 
$4, 100 chicks $8. Circular and further 
asking. GRANT MOYER, Fort 











for the 
N WY. 





es 
pivLDEN AND SILVER WYANDOTTES, Golden 
> O8sh Indian Runner ducks, = winners, eggs $1 
ber 5. ZENAS LAWYER, Mineral Springs, N 




















yf AOROUGHBRED Rose wn Leghorns 
eg strain by actnal By Df fertile egg. 
mara i. W. W. WEIMAN, BT per 3 tert Pa. 
ly, * AND BARRED ROCKS. splendid stock, 
ART ° $1 per 13. uarantee 8 chicks. 
ART TAYLOR, “Washington. N & 
LEG DONS, Whit Single and Rose 
LEO ri Cees, $1.80. 100 $4. 100 ‘chicks delivered $12 
mR Ni FARMS, Lancaster, Pa 
THOROU GHBRED Single Comb Brown Leghorn 
PLE. or hatching, $i pe Pyne. SILAS A. TEM- 
sE. Lebanon Sorings 
mine F = 15 eags $1, 5 $2; White 
LOT ,tutkey eggs; also hens cheap, W. 
HERS » Perulack, Pa. 
anor B 
Stock thre, P. —g- turkey ee, from heavy weight 
Frauktinville, New You. is a idk. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
RT Weedsport improved 
wile with removable, imterchan, doors, 
satisfied customers. » cypress, 
Our Cayuga, Brutus and Seneca y are 
models hany rack construction. Write for cat- 
7 a prices. ion es ABRAM WAL- 
CO, Weedsport, N 
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MALE HELP WANTED 








rr? Be mail 
| ae bre, PRANLAN Se Sag beat 
Ww. 
+g B, men hae came —S oan 
weekly. May the best 
Franklin, Mass, 





FERTILIZER LIME—For pri 
WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg, 


DOGS, RABBITS and PET STOOK 





COLLIN. PUPPI ed bitch and mal 
ee ua We. LOCHES. Poise Pee 


' COLLIE PUPS—Perfect beauties at half their 
value. BEECHWOOD FARM, Hammond, N Y. 


ane eee COLLIE PUPS, three months 
. J. STARK, R F D No 1, Salem, Ohio. 














pleasant. Our Le J, 
SITUATIONS asa cana 





+ Pn Ry ARM HELP!t—The Jewish 
Se and Industrial Aid society has on its 
Germs. Most of them ace withoct expariameds 
Most_ of ft are wi Sut 
ja. ES Ss& oe. 
speak or no hough 
It Sou, can rx 


pay, whether work is 
LG Fh e--, Wt 
philanthropic ion, whose object it is to 
and coesmmese eye te farmers. We 
comm 






























































CABBAGE PLANTS—300,000 stocky, well-hardened 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield and 
Early Summer plants ready t to set. They =— 


hard = iL. 5000. 
plants. mA ROCHELLE. Sadie, New Jersey. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Senator Dunlap. Sam- 
ple, Gandy, Bubach. Michel’s eg BR =>. 
uctive, 





ykeman, enormously large and p 
thousand ,$3%. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good 
Ground, Y¥. 





FOR SALE~—Medium clover seed, $5.50 to 
bi 1; crimson clover seed, $3.50 fo ‘si ‘buanels 
—_ sets, $2.50 pushel; cowpeas, $1.75 bushel, 
EPH E. HOLLAND, Milford, Delaware. 


3,008,000 Gena weager PLANTS and 
CEDAR PARK 








roots, lowest prices. Free catalog. 
FARM, Dighton, Mass. 

SEED POTATOES—First and second size. Cat- 
alog varieties freee ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, 
Tikers. N Y. 





AWBERRY PLANTS, # per thousand. 
HERMAN CONNOR, Moorestown, New Jersey. 











DAHLIAS, 2% varieties, $1; ag $1 100, post- 
id. J. L.’ MOORE, Northboro, M 
DAHLIAS, twelve extra choice varieties, $1 
MRS THEO YOUNG, Mexico, N Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


A GOOD RATE OF INTEREST, perfect safi 
to principal, a share in extra profits, and ava 
ability so you can get your money when you 

need it. This is whint we have accomplished for our 
security holders fi er century—an 
rivaled record. If you have ow 2 peney te ine mt 
will pay you to write me for particulars. HEPB 
ICK, . President Orange Judd Company, 
Lafayette St. New York City. 


FARMERS’ WATERPROOF or 


fi In t nt bed 
cont ote, ees ec: eed | 





; 


5 mia YOUR FARM. Loans. J, PATTI- 
, Gouverneur, N Y. 


SON 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 














IRLS, oe selling our stam 
— Easy ) eallen No Soaking required. BOX 
Springfield, Mass. 





MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Railway mail mall siete, city carriers, post- 
office oa: many inations coming; yearly 
to $1600; ‘hort he hours; annual vesstion ine 


"= Ss; Pela over ap- 


free. 
examinations. FR 
47, Rochester, . 


MEN WANTED—1200 of our men ave 
“‘Wear-Ever” aluminum 
4 and sizes), 





conreaag 
No door to "Addrese a muy cent 
QOOKING PrENSIE 
Cees knocks, but don’t RFS the “Goce S 





WANTED—Railway mail clerks, city carriers, post- 





office clerks; $1009 0 re a Bae mn com- 
ing; prenaration rite for schedule fe. FRANK: 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept F Rochester, N Y. 

Sr partons. with $°50?, 


ANTE single man 
orange are in south 











DERBY. # Warren St, New York. 





Florida. Kécirees “Mth 
dre, New York City- 


WHILLANS, RE ! 1, West Albany, N ¥. 
FARM HELP and any kind of hel 
of the labor . 


information 
(3) Lafayette St. Tel 1138 


you =, Oe FREE 
application blanks. 


Hired Man. 
Problem 


can best be solved by your putting 
an'adv in our Help Bureau. There 
are lots of good men who want jobs 
on farms, but who are now working at 
whatever they can get. They don’t 
hang around intelligence offices -or 
tramp over the country. Instead, they 
take up with the first job they can get 
and then read our Help Bureau to see 
if they can get a hetter job. If you 
want a good man 


Advertise in Our Help Bureau 


It will only cost you 5c a word. You 
ean describe the kind of man you 
want, what his duties, pay and priv- 
ileges will be in 25 words, or less. 
You'll.get lots of answers from really 
good, industrious men, and you can 
readily pick out the man that you 
think would suit you best. If he 
doesn’t suit, you'll still have a lot of 
answers to choose from. 


Our Help Bureau is Yours 
Now Use It 


The A A Help Bureau Is All Right 

American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: Referring to your 
Help Bureau department, I think it 
is all right, as I received about eight 
or ten replies to my advertisement in 
the American Agriculturist. I think 
it is a very good paper, and like it 
very much.—[George J. Moss, Somers 
Center, N Y. 


You Usually Pay for Experi- 
ence, but We'll Pay for 
Your Experience 


We want the experience of our sub- 
scribers who have successfully adver- 
tised in our Farmers’ Exchange, Real 
Estate Market or Help Bureau depart- 
ments. We're willing to pay for this 
because we believe it will help our 
subscribers, so we will give four cash 
prizes for the four best letters; the 
first prize $2 in cash, the second, third 
and fourth prizes $1 each in cash. 
Your letters must be “brief—not over 
100 words—and must tell what it was 
you advertised, the date the adv ap- 
peared, what it cost, the number of 
orders, and the amount of money you 
received from these orders. 

Ifeyou advertised in the Real Hs- 
tate Market you won't want to tell the 
price you paid or received, so just tell 
us the number of inquiries you re- 
ceived and how soon the sale was ef- 
fected. If you advertised for help or 
a position, just tell us the number of 
letters you received, how soon you 
got the help or position. The prize 
contest closes June 1, so write your 
letters early. 

Address Advertising . Experience 
Contest, Adv Dept, American Agricul- 
ng 439 Lafayette Street, New York 
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Wear STEEL SHOES 


No Corns! No Colds! Ho Repairs! 


One Pair Outiasts Three 
te Six Pairs All-Leathers 
The comfort, economy and durabil- 
it re Steel oe a 
leath led sh boo’ 
“Steels rp me Be * ie moots rubber, etc, and weari ent 


our fect dr. rev 
ids, core throat rheumatic, etc. Saving mE docto 

baye fo for EF. dh and qe ‘agai They ‘ait 
; ions oe gorenees, 
Soles and an Stee shore: is slieh! Teh, ths in gtee pers of 
waterproof Ley, = Fovtome ud. Raich lee justable 
Stee! Rivets. Cushion In: zasclen, £%, Ra 
and absorb Perepiration” Sizes 

ere not an y Ry 


wiBond S00 for €nch high or $3.50 f ote rch hi 
pair (state inch high pair 3 Order a pale today st 
you will mie 6 ‘to Mos $10 of your shoe money this year. 
STEEL SHOE CO., Dept. 86, Racine, Wis. 
Canadien Branch, TORONTO, CANADA 


























Why not locate in Manatee 
County,( West Coast)? Ten 
acres net as much as a hun- 
dred in Northern States, 
Delightful climate, abundant 
rainfall, convenient markets, 
VEGETABLES NET 
$1000 ACRE. 
Outdoor work -the year 
round, several cropsa season, 
Lands reasonable. Write 
for full information. 
J. W. WHITE, 


GENERAL INDL. AGENT, 
SEABOARD AIA LINE, 

















For the cultivation of Corn, Potatoes, 
Tobacco, and all kinds of root crops. An 
effectua) remover of weeds. Catalogue 
mailed free. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. Box 120 





ref MONEY ON ROOFING 


buys full roll (108 sq. ft.) of strictly high 
mony rooting, either rubber or flint coat sur- 
} with cement and nails complete. 
Most libera! offer ever made on first class 
alae Better than goods that — at ant Sto prices. 
Don't spend a dollar on roofing have seen 


UNITO ASPHALT ROOFING 


Yow send no money when you order Unito Roofing. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, Write today for free samples for 
testaad and our lleled selling plan. 


UNITED FACTORIES co. Dept, A24, Cleveland, 0. 
Fed ' 














.TO GROW A < GOOD ~ 
: putea: 1 


sary, but it can’t be done wall peo poor 
tools. Here’s an Iron Age Tool cs. 


made for en work, [ 
wt mes 4 but itis’ 
boys and 


or Single 








THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 








Cash or | Wheat ; Com Oats 
Spot 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | ison | 1000 | Taos 
ei eed —_— —- — 
Chicago . | 1.25 98 72 | 67 | .55E | 58 
New York |1.40 | 1.07 | 81 | .77 61 64 
Boston ..] — — 78 6A 65 
Toledo . . | 1.414 | 1.00 | .73$ | .70 | .57 | 58 
St. Louis , } 1.45 97 | .724 | 66 | 544 | 52 
Min’p’lis 1.233 | 1.06 | .69) | 66 54 | Sl 
Liverpool {1.24 | 1.07 | .88 | .79 | _ _ 








The Elusive Wheat Trade 


At Chicago, the wheat market has 
been less sensational than a fortnight 
ago, prices showing something of a 
recovery from the sharp’. declines 
noted in these columns last week. 
Speculative“interest is keen, centering 
now in July, which early last week 
sold under $1.06, subsequently recov- 
ering to better than 1.12, but quite 
unsettled. May wheat, after breaking 
to 1.20, moved up to 1.23@1.24. 

Cold weather and snow in the Ca- 
nadian northwest, extending into Minn 
and the Dakotas, construed unfavor- 
ably for spring wheat, acted bullishly, 
and there was a somewhat better de- 
mand for cash wheat and flour. This 
helped in the late upward movement, 
but at advance there were liberal real- 
izing sales, this keeping the market 
greatly. disturbed, especially as weath- 
er early this week in the wheat belt 
somewhat improved. 

The feature which stands out 
strongest in the corn market is the 
stubbornness in prices at the high 
level. An occasional f[etting down 
brings sharp buying. A good de- 
mand existed for cash corn, No 2 in 
store at 7244c p bu, May that to a 
shade lower. July corn shared the 
moderate advance, selling above and 
below 69c, with Dec (new crop de- 
livery) at one time touching 59c. Ad- 
vices from the country all point to a 
very large acreage of corn. 

Oats averaged slightly higher, part- 
ly due to the indifferent start of new 
crop. But favorable weather from 
now on may mean smart recovery 
during the growing season. Standard 
oats in store 56@56%c p bu. 

Barley -was dull at a recent price 





level. Feed barley 65@67c p_ bu, 
malting grades 66@70c, screenings 60 
@68c. 

Timothy seed offerings were re- 


stricted, market quiet at $3.80 p 100 
lbs, prime clover 9.50, millets 1.50 
@ 1.75. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTAZIONS FOR REST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

















Cattle | Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 Ibs. | aires 

1900 | 1908 tsk. 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908. 
Chicago __ |$7.15 |$7.25 \g7.45 |g5.95 |$6.75 leaas 
New York | 6.75 | 7.15 | 7.80 | 6.40 | 6.00 6.50 
Buffalo 6.65 | 7.00 | 7.85 | 6.10 | 5.50 | 6.40 
KansasCity | 6.60 | 7.00 | 7.25 | 5.70 | 6.40 | 5.85 
Pittsburg 6.60 | 6.90 | 7.75 | 6.00.) 6.25 6.30 








At Chicago, native beef cattle have 
followed a monotonous course for 
several weeks. Light supplies were the 
chief strength of the market. Whole- 
salers reported that prices had been 
reduced to a very low basis, but this 
had not resulted in stimulating sales. 
Consumptive demand has. been at a 
low rate per capita. The retail trade 
has demanded cheap meat. This is 
as reflected in the live stock market in 
the way choice heavy cattle * were 
neglected. Lighter steers of pretty 
fair quality come nearer to meeting 
the consumptive demand as to price 
and quality. 

Just at 
eattle have 
have been 
feed lots 
to produce 
ture purposes. 


preducers of 
troubles. Rains 

pretty general and 
have been too soft 
much grass for pas- 

At the same time feed 
of all kinds was expensive. Careful 
regulation of shipments, that the 
merket may not be overloaded on any 
one day, may tide over the present 
situation. Late last week good cat- 
tle moved up 10@15c, Choice to prime 


present 
their 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


steers $6.75@7.15, choice heifers 4.75 
@6, butcher bulls 4@5.25, ~stockers 
and feeders 3.30@5.35, milkers. and 
springers, each 25@50, choice veal 
calves 6@6.25. 

Hogs continue to meet with pretty 
fair demand and occasional heavy re- 
eeipts are readily disposed of. The 
number of hogs carried over from 
day to day has been remarkably 
small, Values fluctuate within com- 
paratively narrow limits. Buyers are 
pursuing a hand-to-mouth policy, so 
that they are unable to stay out of 
the market long at a time. Choice 
heavy shipping hogs are quoted at 
$7.35@ 7.45 p 100 Ibs. 

Sheep have continued to show good 
values. The market has been sus- 
tained by moderate receipts and good 
demand, including local and shipping 
orders. Wool lambs recently made 
a record price of $8.50, the highest in 
two years. Owing to the good prices 
being paid for wool, the range be- 
tween wool sheep and lambs and 
shorn stock has been quite wide. The 
gap recently showed tendencies to 
close up. Good to choice wooled lambs 
$8.15@8.50 p 100 lbs, wooled shee 
6.25@6.75, shorn lambs 6.75@7. 
choice shorn ewes 4.75 @5.10, feeding 
lambs 7 @7.75. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations. fo all in- 
stances are wholesale at New York. y refer to 
prices at which the youd will sell. from, store, 
ne car or doc From these, country con- 

ignees must pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a smali way to retailers or con- 
Sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples—Offerings very light, trade 
reduced to a jobbing business. Prices 
not notably changed. Spy $4@5.50 p 
bbl, Baldwins 4@5.25, Russets 3.50 
@ 4.50. 

Beans—Market is firm in sellers’ fa- 
vor. Yellow eye a trifle easier. Choice 
marrow $2.60 p bu, “pea beans do, red 
kidney 2.42, yellow eye 3.40@3.45, Cal 
lima 2.90@8. 


Eggs—Receipts show an increase, 
but country shipments have been 
light, owing to recent bad weather. 
Arrivals of such lots as have been in 
transit for some time. Bvtyers’ for 
storage account are taking hold well 
and prices have been sustained there- 
by. Nearby selected white average 
fcy 24c p doz, fair to choice 23 @23 %c, 
western storage pack 22% @23c. 

At Boston, prime firsts 23c, firsts 22 
@22%c. Market steady. 

At Chicago, extra 22c p Ib, prime 
firsts 2lc, refrigerator 22c. Market 
firm. : 

At Philadelphia, firsts 22c, current 
receipts 2lc. Market firm. 


Fresh Fruits—Strawberries in mod- 
erate supply, but prices show little 
improvement, owing to the poor qual- 
ity of offerings. Florida 10@20c p qt, 
choice refrigerator lots 20@30c, Va 
10 @ 18c. 


Hay and Straw—Market quiet and 
prices steady on all grades. Rye straw 
firm. Prime timothy 90c p 100 Ibs 
for large bales, No 1 85@87%c, mixed 
clover 55@65c, long rye straw $1.40. 


Hides—Market strong and receipts 








light. City packers well sold out 
Canners’ stocks believed to be low. 
Country slaughter steer hides, 60 Ibs 


or over, 13%c p Ib, cow 12c, bull 10c, 
ealf skin 196, horse hides $3 @ 3.50 ea. 

Maple Products—New sugar selling 
well at S8@9%c p Ib, good, heavy 
syrup 60@ 75dc p gal. 


Mill Feeds—Prices are without im- 


portant change. Market lacks activ- 
ity. Western spring bran in 100-lb 
sacks to arrive is quoted at $28.25 
standard middlings do, flour middlings 
80.05, red dog in 140-Ib sacks 31.25, 
These quotations are a lake and rail 
shipments. Oil meal Pp ton, city 
bran 26.80 at mills and oe 5 in 100-1b 
sacks, middlings 26.80, red dog 3.10 p 
100 Ibs. 


Onions—Demand light, and offer- 
ings.of new stock rather heavy. Old 
stock generally in poor condition, and 
quotably lower on that account. State 
and western yellow $1@2 p bag, red 
50c @1.25, Bermuda 1.20@1.25 p cra, 
Tex white 1, Egyptian 2.75@8 p bag. 

At Boston, old stock scarce and 
fetches big prices when there: is no 
sign of growth. Texas onions here 





Paint Talks—No. 8 
Costly Economy 


The practical farmer has long since 
learned the difference between ‘‘cheap” 
and ‘‘economical.” 

*sCheap” seed—‘‘ cheap” fertilizers 
— ‘*cheap” implements — ‘‘ cheap” 
paint—always prove to be most costly. 


It requires just as much to put on “cheap” 

} paint as good paint—often more. After it 
is on it soon cracks and scales and you wish 
it was off. The worst thing about it is that 
good paint cannot be put on until the poor 
paint has been removed, and that means 
expensive burning, or a 

Mabe, Ls oe int of Pure White Lead (Dutch 

Boa = Sadeus: rk) smb toa linseed oil 

ou Alb havea z0b, that will look right first 

| will wear long and leave a perfect 
surface for repainting. 

The Dutch Boy Painter is your guarantee. 
All our white lead bears this trademark. If 
your dealer cannot supply zou a with the genu- 
ine, write us and we wil ou to secure it, 

Houseowner’s Painting Outhe 7. consist. 
ing of color schemes, & ay yp yt and sams 
erant detector, free. rite for it to-da 

NATIONAL <eep 

COMPANY 

An o im each of the 

following cities: 

New York, Boston, Buf- 

falo,Oincinnati,Chicago, 

Cleveland, St. Louis 

aa xf Lewis & Bros. 
¥, Philadel bial, 
(Nationa 71 ead oil 


Company, Pittsburgh) 




















SILOS 


The “PHILADELPHIA” 
The Best on Earth 
Has the longest test and most in use. Con- 


Ss rt) ns & from top to bottom. The 
oof made. 


TANKS AND TOWERS 


Ask for prices and new catalog. 


SCHLICHTER ©O., 10 S. 18th St 
eae hiladeiphia, Fa. 


—— 











NT VIEW Farm _ 


\eRSe} 
: : Dairy 
\ 


The secret of successful advertising i to create & it for 
your particular product. You want to create a desire fc help 
from your Dairy and a Parsons Low Down wagod ws pame 
you to do this. One of these wagons lettered with yo snetant 
and the particular product you have to offer, will <4 hot pen 
advertisement. Owing to their individual style an¢ a ney are 
appearance they attract attention whenever seen | ey 
ons that will not be forgotten and your name ap ae 
will become as familiar to the people, as the largest groe 
department store in your city. Write for circulars. 7 rm 
THE PARSONS WAGON 60., BOX 503, EARLVILLE, & 








LWAYS Mention 2. vive © if 
AM Tis Soannts — a il eg te 
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in abundance, and going at low prices. 
A consignment of Egyptians is on the 
way, and due here Monday or Tues- 


day. For Ct valley stock the market 
in a wholesale mig 4 is. $2.25@2.50 p 
100-lb bag, Texas 1.50@2 p ora. 
/ 
Potatoes—Receipts of new potatoes 
rather heavy for immediate demand. 


stocks are aiso arriving in 

quantities. Old domestic in 
supply and firmly held. No 1 
Bermudas $4@4.50 p bbl, southern 
white 4@4.25, Maine whole stock 4.87 
@5 p 180 Ibs, state and western 2.62 
@2.87, English 1.90@2 p 168 ibs, Jer- 
sey sweet potatoes 150@2 p bag. 


At Boston, the potato market has 
lost somé of its recent activity, but 
yery little of its strength. Holders are 
asking $2.10 p 2-bu bag for Green 


Foreign 
larger 
light 


Mountains, although some are selling 
for less. The Boston receipts of po- 
tatoes from all sources since Aug 1 
amount to 5,069,567 bus, against 3,- 
832,531 bus last year. 


During the month of March, 1909, 
1,636,969 bus of potatoes were shipped 
out of Maine over the Bangor and 
Aroostook R R, mking total from crop 
of 1998 up to and including March 
81, 1909, 10,108,837 bus, or an increase 
of 5,322,098 bus over same period in 
1907-8. New England Homestead’s 
crop estimate gave the increage in 
yield as about 6,000,000 bus. 

Poultry — Receipts continue light 
and prices firm. Demand shows a 
slight improvement, broilers 30@35c 
p lb | w, fowls 16%c, roosters 10@12c, 


ducks 15¢e, fresh killed nearby fcy 
squab broilers 60@90c p pr, dry- 
picked fowls 16c, prime squahs white 
4@5.25 p doz, frozen turkeys 23@25c. 

At Boston, receipts have been light, 
choice eastern fowls firm at 15@16c 


p ll , roosters 10@11c, fresh killed 
northern fowls 18c. 

Vegetables—New beets $2.50@4 p 
100 Bermuda $1@1.25 p. cra, 
carrots $8@4 p 100 behs for southern, 
Bermuda $1@1.25 p cra, old washed 
$L50@1.75 p bbl Cabbage in heavy 
supply and market lower, S C Tic@ 
1 p cra, Va 60@90c. Celery rather 
i easier, Fla $1.50@2.50 p case, 
lull at $1.25@1.75 p cra, egg- 
$1.50@2.25 p bx, kale 30@5 
Lettuce in good demand, 
offerings of Fla 75c@$1.25 p 
arby $1.50@2.50-p bbl. Of- 
of peas light, and quality gen- 
poor. Fancy stock firmly held 
at $171.75 p bskt, parsnips $1.25@ 
1.50 bbl, early parsley $3@3.50, 
Bermiida T5ie@$l p bx, Jersey rhu- 
bari S2@2.75 p 100 behs, radishes 50 
@7T5c p bskt, scallions 50c@$1 p 100 
behs, string beans $1@2 p cra, spin- 
ach *1.25@1.50 p bbl, Hubbard squash 
$191.50, rutabaga turnips 75c @$1.25. 
Wool—Market quiet and firm. Are- 
riv: ‘f wool purchased at London 
auct sales show that 4500 bales of 
East dia wools were taken by one 


dull 
cukes 
plar 
p bi 
cho 
bskt ne 
fering 
eral! 


mill. Domestic XX Ohio fleeces 35c 
P Ib blood 31@32c, combing % 


blood 3¢ 'e, 


% blood 29@30c. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CBEAMERIES 





New York Boston Chicago 
‘09 27% @28 28 @ 29 26 
08 25 @26 26 25 
Ui. 27% 28 26 
M circumstances combine this 
year to increase the quantity of but- 
ter, yet the market is unusually firm 
fo season of the year. Receipts 
at a e distributing centers show a 
dect increase over those for the 
corr nding time a year ago. Stor- 
age ks are pretty well cleaned up 
“2 country is on fresh cmy. Milk 
“ seems to have been heavy 
se ng, the surplus ‘going into 
— Condenseries have also. bid 
on milk this winter and early 
tity thus diverting a large quan- 
~~ milk to the creameries 
we .. w York, tone of the market 
ing. “as¥, fey lots of fresh emy sell- 
pri <Sse p Ib In some instances 
oo iS shaded to 27%c, extra sell- 
6 % @ 27% Receipts are 10% 

than a year ago. 

— >oston, the feeling is rather easy. 


horthern cmy, tubs 28@29c p 


lb, bxs and 
ash tubs 27@ 


The Cheese Markets 


rints 29@30c, western 
Bie, dairy 25@26c. 


At New York, offerings of new and 


old light. Exporters 


looking for 


useful skims at moderate prices. Full 


cream specials 16@17c p tb, small fcy 
15%c, new full cream colored 14%@ 


15c, skim 12%c. 


At Boston, old goods pretty well 
cleaned out, especially fine fall twins; 
Moderate quan- 
tities of new goods arriving and sell 
Old N 
Y¥ twins, fey 15% @16c p ib, fair to 


and prices are firm. 
at 14@14%c p Ib for the best. 
good 14@14%c, Vt fey 14@14%c. 


Hop Growers’ Point of View 





Conditions as viewed by growers 


are reflected in the following: 


I do not think that one acre of new 
hops has been set out in this county 
About 25% of the acre- 
age is being plowed up. The few hops 
that are left under cultivation will 
be worked up at spraying time, as 
they are in the hands of strong hold- 
ers. A few fields will not be touched 
Some 1908 hops are left 
in wers’ hands, probably less than 
10%. Most of the plants wintered 
well and are coming out strong. Prun- 
ing began early in April. No con- 
tracts made so far except of the jug- 
handle kind.—[B. S. B., Pierce Coun- 


this season. 


this season. 


ty, Wash. 


Hop industry in Montgomery coun- 
No new 
fields will be set out this year and a 
large acreage will be plowed up. Very 
few bales of 1908 growth remain in 
A few bales of 1907 | 
The increased | 
uncertainty of | 
yield and low prices the past three | 


ty practically abandoned. 


growers’ hands. 
are still to be found. 
cost of production, 


years have ruined the business.—[G. 
P. V. V., Montgomery County, N Y. 

Early in April there were left in 
growers’ hands in Ontario county about 
75 bales of 1908 hops. There were 
no old hops on hand. I do not know 
of any reduced acreage this spring. 
There may be a small increase. Grow- 
ers as a rule think prices will be 
better in the future, for the next 
crop, at least.—[M. A. C., Bristol Cen- 
ter, N ¥ 


The low temperatures at close of 


April were very trying to hops in east- 


ern N Y. Around Cobleskill freezing 


weather April 29 damaged vines se- 
riously. 





Quarantine Raised—The United 
States department of agriculture has 
been advised by the department of 
State that the Belgian government has 
raised the’ quarantine imposed last 
fall against the importation of cattle 
from the United States on account of 
foot and mouth disease. The restric- 
tions were removed May 1. 





PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
potatoes 95c@$1 p bu, Bermudas 1.10 


@1.15, sweets 1.75@2 p hamper, on- | 








ions 85c@1.50 p bu, cabbage 2.75@83 | 


p cra, radishes 30@35c p bch, lettuce 
15@20c p bskt, celery 2.15@2.25 p cra, 


honey 15@16c p ib, apples 5.50@6.25 | 
p bbl, maple sugar 10@12c p Ib, navy | 


beans 2.65@2.75 p bu, 
oats 59@60c, timothy hay 14.50@15 p 
ton, rye straw 12@12.50, middlings 30 
@31, bran 28.50@ 29, dairy butter 22@ 
23c p lb, eggs 21@22c p doz, live fowls 
16@17c p lb, turkeys 20@22c, dressed 
fowls 20@21c, turkeys 25@ 28c. 

At Philadelphia, wheat $1.35 p bu, 
corn T7@79c, oats 59@60c, timothy 
hay 15.50@1650 p ton, long rye straw 
27 @29, bran 29@ 29.50, dairy butter 27 
@28e p lb, eggs: 20@22c p doz, live 
fowls 15@16c p 1b, dressed fowls 16c, 
apples 4.50@6 p bbl, potatoes 4@4.50, 
sweets GO@70c p %& bu. 


NEW. YORK—At Albany, grain 


firm, cattle firm, cheese active, live 
poultry firm. Corn 75@78c p bu, oats 
56 @58e, seed oats 64@66c, bran $26@ 
27 p ton, linseed meal 33@34, timothy 
hay 13@15, milch cows 25@65 ea, cmy 
tub butter 25@29c p Ib, prints 26@ 
30c, dairy 23@27c, cheese 15% @ 
16%c, eggs 23@24c p doz, live fowls 
15@18c p Ib, chicks 17@18c, turkeys 


corn 85@86c, | 


18@19c, ducks 16@17c, potatoes 2.75 | 
@3 p bbl, onions 1.40@1.50 p bu, cab- 


bage 5@7.50 p 100, pea beans 2.40@ 
2.530 p bu, apples 3.50@5 p bbl. 
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REAL AND FAKE 
CREAM 


SEPARATOR 
IMPROVEMENTS 


A year ago, in keeping with its policy of ALWAYS 
HOLDING A POSITION FAR IN ADVANCE OF ALL 
ATTEMPTED COMPETITION, the DE LAVAL Com- 
pany put on the market an entire new line of Improved Farm 
and Dairy sizes of cream separators. 








































































































They were brand new in every part, from the supply can 
at the very top to the shape of the base at the very bottom, 
and reflected the result of three years of study, experiment 
and test by the DE LAVAL engineers and experts through- 
out the world, based on thirty years of experience in cream 
separator invention, development and ‘use. 


Every good feature of previous DE LAVAL machines 
was bettered and many new and novel ones added, accom- 
plishing greater simplicity of construction, ease of cleaning 
and replacement of parts; less cost of repairs where necessary ; 
easier“hand operation; more complete separation under hard 
conditions; greater capacity, and a material reduction of 
prices in proportion to capacity. 


A-year of practical experience in the actual sale and use 
ot 100,000 of the new machines in 1908 but served to suggest 
still greater refinement of manufacture and a few finishing 
touches of perfection in the details of construction of the new 
line of machines as they are now offered to 1909 buyers. 


The 1908-1909 changes in the DE LAVAL machines on 
the whole have been SOQ COMPLETE AND REMARK- 
ABLE that the man who hasn’t seen and used an Improved 
DE LAVAL really cannot know what the perfect, up-to-date 
cream separator is TODAY. 


The new DE LAVAL machines literally “SWEPT THE 
FIELD” in 1908 and competition was driven to such desperate 
extremity that THIS YEAR most of them have come out 
with all kinds of CLAIMED advertising and catalogue “im- 
provements.” Nearly everybody has an “IMPROVED” 1909 
machine and is making a PLAY for business on that basis. 


But we make the POSITIVE STATEMENT that there 
is not A SINGLE NEW OR ACTUAL IMPROVEMENT 
in any of them, and while some features have been bettered ‘ 
it has been merely through the appropriation of DE LAVAL 
ideas from TWO TO TWENTY YEARS OLD and in most - 
cases long since discarded in DE LAVAL construction, 


That’s a PLAIN STATEMENT, made in plain words 
that no one can fail to understand. It has the knowledge, 
experience, reputation and capital of the DE LAVAL Com- 
pany behind. it. Some people won’t heed it; some people 
won't believe it. That will be their loss. Those who do will 
profit and benefit by it. 


We stand ready to PROVE IT to any one desirous of 
buying a separator for the first time or of trading in an old 
and out-of-date machine for a new one. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 
CHICACO mo 


42 €. MADISON STREET 17S TT WILLIAM STREET 





1219 & 1215 FILBERT Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 

ORUMNM & SACRAMENTO STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


14 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 
WINNIPEG 
107 FIRST STREET 


PORTLAND, OREG. 





165 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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The Conversion of 
Granny Deering 





By Marion Emma Tracy y 
CHAPTER I 
HEY sha’n’t hev that tele- 


Phone! It hadn’t ought to 

be tolerated—the unholy con- 

trivance! Ansel Abiram’s got 
, to give in. They sha’n’t hev 
it!” muttered Granny Deering to her- 
self as she washed the breakfast 
dishes. The steely glint in her gray 
éyes and a dab of red on either high 
cheek bone, were not habitual nor yet 
due to the temperature of the stuffy 
little kitchen: Granny’s fighting blood 
was fired. Cups and platters bump- 
ing together in a hazardous disregard 
for the frailty of china, was another 
subtle indication of her hostile atti- 
tude, 

The maneuver, in its entirety, ‘gave 
proof of Granny’s pedigree. She came 
of resolute, revolutionary stock; but 
being just a woman and living in an 
epoch of. peace could only manifest 
her inherited tendencies by defying 
the inevitable and opposing others’ 
opinion when not coincident with her 
own, 

Granny’s battleground, Greenacre 
Point, was a dot on the county map 
and a blot on the landscape. It car- 
ried pockmarks of stagnation and was 
enfeebled by a dearth of census fig- 
ures. Larger towns lay but a few 
miles distant, yet a century in ad- 
vance. Trolley lines shied around 
the settlement as though fearing 
blight, while its flag station—on the 
Kiloway Midland—had discreetly 
halted, a half mile away, near the 
bleak, wind-ridden flats. 

But the Point had suddenly shaken 
off enough of its Rip Van Winkle 
lethargy to ask: 
the times in having no telephone? 

Pro and con the matter had been 
discussed at Bije Lissam’s grocery and 
with immediate results—a growing 
majority favored the innovation. The 
prejudiced minority fell back on prec- 
edents linked with the graveyard. 

Young Mr ‘Deering had listened, 
questioned, became enthused and 
taken the subject home for rehearsal, 
jubilant over the prospect. Granny 
decided adversely. He reinforced his 
own arguments with the observations 
and experience of others; neverthe- 
less, Granny was like unto a rejuve- 
nated spirit of ’76, defending her ob- 
jections with recitals of questionable, 
slanderous happenings due to, or aid- 
ed by a telephone in the hands of un- 
principled persons. These revealed to 
Granny a cloven hoof and pair of 
horns in possession of the invention! 
It was an ally o3 the corrupt. 

“Maybe it was good in the begin- 
ning, Ansél Abiram,” she admitted 
guardedly, “but it’s contaminated with 
evil now, and christianized folks had 
best leave it alone!” 

Despite their decided differences, 
Granny had, as yet, no misgivings in 
regard to the ultimate fate of the pro-. 
ject; like many anothér it would un- 
doubtedly end in accordance with her 
counsel. Ansel Abiram was, of course, 
acting uncommonly preverse, but she 
disliked to insist upon his immediate 
obedience. He was still a boy to 
Granny. Hitherto the had been the 
most dutiful of sons. Only twice had 
his will asserted itself in opposition to 
hers; he had chosen his politics and 
his wife to suit himself. 

The morning after an especially in- 
teresting evening at Lissam’s, Mr 
Deering again brought up the ques- 
tion at the breakfast table. 

“Now, mother, listen—do listen to 
reason! You remember when Jim 
Blemis’ first baby was taken with 
cholera infantum and he run his horse 
five miles to Elmsford for Craigey, 
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Was it not behind - 





only to find him gone to South Forks; 
that from there Jim ’phoned him and 
they both started pellimell for the 
baby; and you remember, too, it was 
dead when they reached here?. If 
Jim’d had a ’phone in five minutes’ 
talk would have told him where the 
doctor was, and the time lost going 
to Elmsford would have saved the 
baby’s life—Craigey said so himself! 
That’s what makes Jim believe in 
telephones. . 

“Thursday night Hank Flush was 
telling how he’d lost a clean hundred 
by not nabbing a Dago, just through 
this pokey old town not being wired 
to some other. Wednesday noon a 
bummy looking chap showed up and 
offered ’em fifty cents for dinner and 
: hance to shave; ’fore he left he 
traded hats with Hank, bought an 
old necktie and coat, so, what with 
losing his mustache he was a different 
looking stranger going than coming. 
Next morning when the paper came, 
Hank found out the sheriff was want- 
ing a man who'd broke jail and was 
offering a hundred for his capture. 
Most likely that fellow was the one, 
but the Old Harry couldn’t find him 
then! Hank was the loser by not 
knowing soon enough. 

“Then, take our own case. After 
x’d delivered that last hay to Parks & 
Wescott at Elmsford, I heard on the 
street that I could ’ve got a dollar 
more a ton of Hayes & Hines at the 
Forks. That convinced me of the 
practical worth of a ’phone.” 

Mr Deering glanced up to see the 
effect of his. words; he hoped this 
latter, with its pecuniary loss, might 
lessen his mother’s antagonism. His 
rapid presentation of facts had left 
her no chance to reply, but this pause 
was sufficient. Granny tilted her head 
to one side and looked him steadily 
in the eyes. ps 

“Ansel Abiram,” she began _ sol- 
emnly, “don’t you s’pose if the Lord 
had wanted Jim’s baby to ’ve lived 























Fishin’ Time 
T. W. B. 


Time to go a fishin’. You 
Bet I’m glad of it! 

Nothin’ that I like to do 
Quite so much as sit 

On.-a log an’ watch my fioat 
Bobbin’ up an’ down, 

Or jes’ paddle my ole boat 
Roun’ an’ roun’ an’ roun’ 

Trollin’ for a hungry bass 
Or a perch or pike. 

Yes, sir, fishin’ just suits me; 
It’s just what I like. 


_ be sensible for her to yell to 
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that he could ’ve eased up them 
collicky pains without any of Craigy’s 
help?” 

Mr Deering sipped his coffee un- 
pleasantly hot to save answering. 

“An’ hain’t Hank Flush allus loafin’ 
@ scandalous amount without no 
*phone to the Point?” she continued. 
“Did you ever know of his nabbin’ a 
ten-cent piece for anything only to go 
to the tavern with it?) That money 
"d ’a’ meant fresh trouble for the 
fam’ly, an’ I’m glad the furriner got 
away! *Bout the._hay: Twenty dollars 
a ton is more’n a livin’ price, an’ 
didn’t the Lord give you that? Take 
it, then, and be thankful for it. We’ve 
had seedtimes an’ harvests without 
*phonin’ for ’em or ’bout their gettin’ 
here early or late; an’ we've. lived 
more contenteder than we ever will 
with one!” 

“Mother,” began young Mrs Deer- 
ing, timidly, “don’t you recall Cousin 
Amandy’s saying when we were at 
the Forks, that she wouldn’t stay a 
minute in the house, with John Henry 
away, if it wasn’t for their telephone? 
If she got scared she had only to 
‘ring up’ the man in the next yard.” 

“Man in the next yard!’ sniffed 
Granny contemptuously; “an’ wa’n’t 
she tellin’ ten minutes ’fore that how 
she an’ the man-in-the-next-yard’s- 
wife shook hands out their bedroom 
winders, the houses was thut clost to- 
gether? If she got skairt wouldn’t it 
"em, 
everything considered?” 

Mrs Deering sighed and subsided. 
Mr Deering declined his usual second 
cup of coffee and presently left the 
room without a word. 

Scenes like this had become pain- 
fully frequent in the last few weeks; 
the topic was certainly assuming an 
unpleasant seriousness. With no in- 
dication of surrender on either side, 
each recurring argument broke in 
jarringly upon the easy-going tenor 
of the family life. The Deering con- 
troversy waxed bitter as the talk at 
Lissam’s became exciting and the 
probability of a ’phone for the Point 
surer. 

{To Be Continued.] 





Roses for.the Farm Home 
LAUBA JONES 





Many books have been written on 
roses, yet when all is told the rose is 
for those with a greenhouse and the 
amateur succeeds in coaxing only a 
very few flowers from her bushes. 
The ordinary farm wife with the or- 
dinary window wants both blooms 
and foliage from her plants and is 
not satisfied with a half dozen stray 
blooms during the year. First, she 
must know that all roses will not 
bloom for her, and that her selection 
must be of vigorous growers and free 
bloomers. Second, all roses should be 
kept growing, because the roses are 


produced on the tips of the new 
branches. 
The farm wife can grow the 


finest of large roses in a south kitchen 
window, where there is a constant 
steaming from the cook stove, and 
how the roses delight in this moist 
atmosphere; of course a south, or 
even an east or west window in 
any other room, will produce fine 
roses if boiling water is kept con- 
stantly on the stove. No rose will 
succeed in a dry atmosphere. A can 
of steaming, boiling water placed on 
the’ plant stand once or twice a day, 
where the air is dry will greatly ben- 
efit the roses. 

A very little of the prepared ferti- 
lizer will go a long way and is inex- 
pensive. During the winter months 
do not keep soil too wet, as it sours, 
and favors the white worms, and 
often rots the roots. In the winter 
the soil dries out very slowly. A 


good, rich soil, mellow and fertile, is 
made up of a third of sharp sand 












and well decomposed stable manure 
for a fertilizer. 

One of the surest roses to grow and 
bloom is Etoile de-Lyon, deep golden 
yellow, and double to the center, hag 
the fragrant tea scent, and is truly ap 
ever-bloomer. It is one of the hardi- 
est of the teas, This will give any- 
one satisfaction. Maria Guillot ig 
everything that Etoile de Lyon is, ex- 
cept in color, which is pure white, 
and a valuable old rose, either for pot 
culture or for the déutside. Isabella 
Sprunt can be depended upon for the 
window garden, but its beauty is in 
its long tapering buds, which are 
lemon colored and very fragrant, and 
are. plentifully produced. 

Papa Gontier is another valuable 
rose for pot culture, is a free bloom- 
ing wich cherry red, with long taper- 
ing buds much valued. Then there 
is Maria Lambert, white, Maria Van 
Houtte,canary yellow and white, Bon 
Silene rose. AJ] of these are old well- 
known and easily grown roses. There 
are many new sorts that bloom well 
in the florist’s hands, but these can be 
depended upon by the farm house- 
wife. Do not buy slips, as the 20 for 
$1 ones are but well rooted plants at 
12 for $1, and they will be ready to 
grow right off, and will bloom ina 
short time. 


My School Boy 


BY I, F. LAYTON 








A little boy was in my home, 
en life was worth the living; 
A school boy gay, with laugh and play, 
Both care and comfort giving. 


A boy with heavy, seamy hose 
Demanding many stitches, 

And coat oft rent in pleasure’s bent, 
And corduroy knee breeches. 


A little escort, manly, kind, 
To help me do my shopping, 

And where, replete with many a sweet, 
Some window lured him, stopping. 


And then with earnest, coaxing eyes 
Into my own eyes gazing, 
With wish that I those sweets would 
buy, 
Some potent question raising. 


The years have changed that litile form, 
My boy from me have taken; 

To manhood grown, like birdling flown~ 
My home a nest forsaken. 


Alone I walk my daily path— 
Alone, except for Pancy, 

And oft IT seem as in a dream, 
Or led by necromancy. 


For sometimes with his strap of books, 
The well-remembered figure, 

So dear to me, again I see, 
Not grown an atom bigger. 


And wearing, too, the self same coat, 
From play a trifle dusty; 
And stockings long and 
strong, 
And knee pants stout and trusty. 


ribbed and 


My heart leaps gladly o’er the past, 
And tenderly I’m yearning 

To speak his name and see the same 
Boy-face toward me turning 


And ah, I know, if he should turn, 
My dream would prove illusion; 

A stranger boy, some mother's joy, 
Would witness my confusion. 


And so I whisper. “Darling boy.” 
And let the spell steal o’er me. — 
And hug my dreams, whene’er it seems 
He stands again, before me. 





New Use for Burlap—Select from 
the many artistic .colers now made 
in burlap one to match or harmonize 
with the furhiture to be protected. 
Cut a “tidy” the desired size, allow- 


ing for’a deep hem all round; = 
the hem up on the right side, phere 


will make a sort of border or a ois 
to the tidy. The effect is very 54 
factory.—[S. E. G. 





Let all of your language be meas- 
nred, and you will not have to take 
any of it back. 
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Fatherhood 

BY KAZIAH KING 
ATHERHOOD—what does it 
F mean? We say the word 
“Motherhood” and oh how 
much comes to,our minds! Why it 
means almost everything—life itself, 
all that is pure, noble, self-sacrific- 
ing, dear and sweet in our memories, 
and instinctively we refuse to asso- 
ciate the word with anything but the 
pest. Should not fatherhood hold 


an equal place? 

A father should stand for all that 
is brave, strong, honorable, gentle— 
the big things of life. He should be 
the living example of sweet charity, 
of tender courtesy, of thoughtfulness 
for mother. Oh, what a thrill it 
gives me when I see the big sons 
thoughtful of mother’s comfort. 

I am sorry to say that I don’t see 


it as often as I see the other kind; I 






have in mind a dear, good family. 
The father is known and respected as 
one of the best men in the commu- 
nity. He is honest, kind-hearted, 
gentle and thoughtful in many ways, 
but in his home he will sit-in the 
most comfortable chair or lie on the 
couch, while his dear, gentle and not 
strong, wife goes out*to feed the hens 
or look after the young lambs, while 
she lifts heavy jars, churn, or buckets 
of m and does all manner of heavy 
work. He will call on her to find his 
paper, or the hammer or anything 
he not readily find, and she al- 
wa) erfully waits on him. 
Like Father, Like Son 

Is any wonder the big sons in 
that yme do likewise? Not one of 
them that ever seems to see a little 
thing to do for mother. I have known 
her t sk one of them sometimes to 
do little errar.d and get only a 
grunt in response, and after a while 
motl went on the errand herself. 
Wi ies the fault? Partly in the 
mot! herself, She should have 
taught her chilg@ren better. Yes, but 
is the fault not largely the fathers’? 
If t had seen father do these fit- 
tle kind acts day in and day out, 
would they not have absorbed it with- 
out teaching? ‘Some day, some good 
woman may open their eyes, but I 
cannot help thinking that these boys 
will never be quite the men they 
might have been had father fulfilled 
better his duties. 


Inheritance a Blessing or a Ourse 


As the mother is most constantly 
with the children while they are 
small and their minds and characters 
developing, she naturally holds a 
more responsible place as far as ex- 
ample goes. Inherited traits are 
equal responsibilities. Here the father 
should look well to his own life that 
the life he is handing down to his 
child not crippled and hampered 
at the beginning Oh, how much it 
means to keep one’s soul spotless 
when think of being a parent and 
bestowing on the life of our little 
child spotless integrity! I heard my 
own father say: “J would rather 
have honor unimpaired, even 
thor none knew but me, rather 
hav er stooped to a little dishon- 
st thing than to be a millionaire to- 
day.” T said in my heart “Thank 
God for a father like that.” He is 
con ively a poor man, but he is 
Tich I as his child, am rich. 

The Father’s Share 

I firmly believe that a father should 
hely “bring up” the children. By 
that an that he should be watch- 
aul he sets the right example; 
that he becomes acquainted with his 
wn ren (Do you realize that 
ther countless fathers who do 
- their own children much 
al than strangers?) that he 
the, help in teaching and training 
om Many fathers that I know 
} t all to mother. It sometimes 
I S that mother isn’t capable, 
a ottener that mother is over- 

‘ened with the eare of the physi- 
ay S of her family. Often a 
the, ..0™ father will mean more 
hear }¥ Words from mother. They 
day po, words of admonition all 
he ‘wit when father comes home if 
ae take a little pains to know 


h his children it is wonder- 


ful how they will sit up and take 
notice. 

To me it seems that fatherhood 
snould mean just as much as mother- 
hood—equal responsibilities, equal 
help, teaching, purity of life, 
and graciousness under trying 
cumstances. 


One Father and His Boys 


I contend that it is every father’s 
duty to teach his boys the simple 
homely duties, the tasks that. some- 
body has to do in and about a home 
every day. In one family I know 
there are many boys ranging from 
one in college down to DP iittie fellow 
of tender years. It seems to me as I 
“recall them that everyone could al- 
ways half-sole his own shoes. I am 
sure they could as soon as they went 
to school. Their father is quite a 
wealthy manufacturer, and also has a 
large farm. They live on the farm 
and the boys do the work out of 
school, and they understand the farm 


cir- 


work and take a vital interest in it. 
Of the older ones there is not one but 
can run any part of the varied ma- 
and when 
break 
down, etc, they are capable of filling 


chinery in the factory, 
emergencies arise, things 
the breach, repairing, etc. 
They are not compelled to do this. 
They love it. The father is the same. 


He is here and there, ready to turn 


his hand to any work needed. The 


boys are with him all the time they 


jcan be, and they seem to breathe in 
the knowledge of how to do things. 
Their education is not confined to 
manual work, as their father comes 
of a race believing in the cultivation 
of the mind. High ‘school and col- 
lege are waiting “or those of the boys 
who have the desire—while a busi- 
ness training school supplements the 
knowledge already obtained at home 
for those inclined to business. All 
are readers, and their home is always 
supplied with the best. The mother, 
a gentle woman, who depended upon 
her husband more than many women 
do, died when the youngest was born, 
and this father has filled both places 
in a measure. Perhaps this has drawn 
the boys in closer touch with his life. 


Another’s Mistake 


This life of an American father has 
shown me what a2 father can be. An- 
other father in contrast to the above 
spent his energies in getting money 
in buying broad lands and building 
fine buildings. He was under a strain 
all the time, and employed many men 
and spent his whole time in planning 
and contriving how to amass a fine 
property to leave to his one son, 
whor he worshiped. The son was 
sent away to school, his pocketbook 
kept filled, a horse and carriage kept 
at the city livery for his use, boats, 
guns and many varied things bought 
for his amusement. Tr~- lad naturally 
was a genius—he wanted to do things 

d he didn’t take to books—but the 

ather was too busy making money 
for the boy to take him with him in 
his rounds of work to get acquainted 
with him to train and teach him. 
Owing to peculiar domestic reasons 
the man_ spent a lonely life when 
had he taken the trouble to find out 
his son he would kave had just the 
companionship he longed for. 

I have heard him bemoan the fact 
that his son took no interest in the 
business. Whose fault was it? One 
day the father dropped out—not an 
old man, either. The whole large bus- 
iness was left to the son, and it was 
iu such a shape that it must be kept 
going in order to make good. Oh, 
how my heart ached for the boy who 
was left with such a burden on his 
shoulders. He nobly stepped in and 
has striven, and in a measure won 
success, but at what a cost! He has 
grown old rapidly. T have heard him 
say: “If father had only let me be 
with him these years how much bet- 
ter I could have done, but he would 
Never bother with me around.” 

Since father has gone he appre- 
ciates the work, worry and care that 
father bore and he realizes the com- 
fort they might have taken together, 
The boy is not the one at fault. It is 
the father’s mistaken idea of what a 
father should be to his son. Some- 
thing more than a mere money- 
maker. 


_ 


A woman never gets too old to feel 
that childish desire for someone to 
play with. 
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TALK 
May 


BY GRACE M. BUDDINGTON 
A languorous, dreamy maze, 
s sweet, rene breezes; 
flowered sprays, 
oF say, ‘fresh green, fiecked with th 


Soft drift of petals, pink and white; 
Of smiling gold blue — Breen tes 


Spring Time le Is Song Time 


BY MARY E, CASWELL 











Spring ee is song time! 
Join the giadsome chorus, 
and boy. 


Lift your youthful voices; 
whole earth ring 


ng. 
Lips that sing sweet music, hearts that 


are in tune, 


Make the summer hasten; bring an and the cost extremely 
early June. moderate. 
Spring time is song time! Sing a song 


In the past ‘dark ages we no longer 


grope. 
Times are growing better; love and life 


are strong; 


Let the hope of Heaven magnify your 


song! 
Spriig time blossoms promise summer 


soon will come, 


Bringing us a harvest to be gathered 
home, 


Spring ome is song time! 
° 

Over all creation send the peaceful dove. 

Men must war no longer; 
strife must cease; 


Teach . every people songs of love and | 
| 


ace 
Let cash race and nation join the chorus 


grand; 
Make fe of neotnyaese ring through 


l the lan 
Spring An Bi, is song time! 


Swell 
happy voice, 


Let the world around you know your 


heart is glad; 


Naught can quench your music, naught 


can make you sad. 


Sing a gong of spring time, joy and 
hope and love, 
atoning, earth grow brighter, more like 


eaven above. 


My Arbor-Day 


BY HATTIE D. TUPPER 








I planted a seed in warm, rich soil, 
And watched with tender care, 

Until my heart rejoiced to see 
A blossom wondrous fair. 

The flower in spotiess beauty found 
Its way to a prison cell, 

And touching there a hardened heart 
It wrought its mission well. 


A tree I set by the yw ed hot, 
And guarded it day by, d 
Till its arms spread out in “tindly shade 
To all who came that way. 
It wooed in hospitality 
The birds in its boughs to dwell, 
So thus in the face of storm or sun, 
It wrought its mission well. 


A thoneht I dropped in a child’s quick 
min 
For a time it dormant lay, 


But a purpose bold from the thought | 


evolved, 
Forged into the world its. way. 
I saw it grow to noble deeds 
That along life’s wayside fell, 
And my full heart said in thankfulness, 
It has wrought its mission well. 





No community should be proud of | 


people saying it is enjoying a great 


awakening, for that implies that it | 


has been asleep. 


FOR OUT DOOR WORK 
IN THE WETTEST WEATHER 


NOTHING EQUALS 























Sing a song 
every girl 
make the 
With — joyful echo of the song you 


Sing a song 


greed and 


Let the earth 
the mighty chorus with your 
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Simpson-Eddystone 
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Beautiful durable fine 
dress-ginghams with artis- 
tic patterns in bright per- 
manent colors. 

Made by a new scien- 
tific process which makes 


the colors intensely fast, 





New Process' 
. Dress 




















Men’s wns Suits 
AND OVERCOATS 


MADE ‘TO ORDER 


$10.22 to $18.22 


CLOTHING 
MADE TO ORDER 
AT THE MILL 


Buy your clothing direct from 
the mill. Cut out the dealer's 
profits. Suits and Overcoats 
handsomely trimmed. 
Material. workmanship and fi‘ 
guaranteed. Many patterns to 
choose from. 

Express charges paid east of the 
Mississippi River. Allowances 
made on all orders West of the 
Mississippi. Write for samples of 
cloth and style Book. 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN CO., 


200°-MAIN ST., SOMERVILLE, N. J. 


ESeWE SHIP ox APPROVAL 


“a, aiiow 1 % 
iT ONL aay ny -— 
offers 


De 
 sticyclewe 


wr ine Art eee 
RIDER R AGENTS = =e vine bis 


w fe Beil cneae ta pone Neh gy 
ri single whois, 
ay sundries at Aalf usual prices. 
| Be sat We today for ows spestal 
MEAD CYC CO., Dept. w-7e 








yobAvel rade 
wher 4 ue as ae 


FACTORY _ PRICES 





&) =i 7 wa our 
aeeais Caanke man 
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an of PPO tments are made 

annually. learn how you can 
b Dy quality it government posit 
uifying & ome an 

Cw 8 ervice Examination, write 

to-day! for fPee Civil Service Book. 


BSehovis, 
Beullst, Seranton, Pa. 


WE HAVE BUYERS 


for farms, houses, larids, lots, blocks, 
factories or other real estate anywhere, 
improved or unimproved, in country, 
town or city; also for patents, prospects, 
automobiles, anything good. If you have 
such property for sale,.:send QUICK 
description, lowest spot cash price, terms. 


MYRICK SYNDICATE, Springfield, Mass. 
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Danger Signals 


BY HILDA RICHMOND 





{Mrs Richmond's series of articles on 
home nursing met with such favor and 
proved so helpful that we take great 
pleasure in announcing another series 
under the above title. These articles 
are full of good, sound, common-sense 
advice. Don't fail to read them.—The 
Editor.] 


Constipation 
ATURE has a number of danger 
IN senate which she runs up in 
the lives of individuals, which 
if not heeded will ultimately wreck 
health and happiness. It is as if 4 


train were to pass over an unsafe 
track, 


the crew being warned again 





No 1—A Wide Insertion 


and again, until at last a great wreck 
is in sight, when frantic efforts are 
made in vain to apply the brakes and 
save the train from disaster. There 
are men and women who have delib- 
erately disregarded danger signals for 
years, trusting to chance to bring 
them through, who at- last fall into 
a panic, because some miracle does 
not interpose to save them. 

One of the most commonly disre- 
garded of these signals is constipa- 
tion. Perhaps a wise mother estab- 
lished the daily movement in child- 
hood, and did her best to impress 
upon the mind of the child the great 
importance of being clean inwardly 
as’ well as outwardly, but when the 
mother’s influence was withdrawn 
neglect followed. Actually there are 
men and women who would not think 
of living im a dirty house for a mo- 
ment, and who look with disgust upon 
farmers who keep their live stock in 
unclean shelters, while all the time 
they are carrying about in their 
bodies decay and disease germs and 





No 2—A Neat Design for Trimming 


uncleanness, as if there were no rem- 
edy for this state of affairs. They 
wash their bodies with scrupulous 
care on the outside, but inside is con- 
gested the refuse of several days’ 
cating to ruin the breath, create gas 
..on the stomach and irritate the deli- 
cate lining of. the intestines. 

There are so many things that bring 
about constipation that it is not neces- 


HOME PROBLEMS 


sary to mention them here. Suffice it 
to say that at the first_a very little 
care will eradicate the disease, but at 
the last nothing can cureit, It is one of 
the warning signs that yery soon the 
whole body will be deranged, so the 
best thing is to cure it up at once. 
And it is alse one of the diseases that 
need no drugs in the early stages. 
Feeding it out is the only way to 
really cure it, but when a case has 
stood a long time food is inadequate, 
and a doctor should be called in 
speedily. 

The only safe way is to make it a 
rule that if a day is missed for any 
reason, something shall be done at 
once. Many resort to the injection of 
warm water at once, but this is un- 
necessary and foolish. Once you es- 
tablish the hot water habit you are 
a slave, and a natural movement is 
impossible. To be sure, it looks like 
a safe and simple means to obtain 
the end, but business may call you 
from home, or something may hap- 
pen to prevent the habit you have es- 
tablished. To be a slave to anything 
is dreadful, so save the hot water in- 
jection for emergencies. And it is 
also foolish to resort to drugs in the 
beginning. The pill habit is worse 
than the hot water habit, as it is apt 
to ruin the stomach, and must bé in- 
creased from time to time, as the 
“dose” wears out. 


The Food Cure 


But to go back to the food cure. 
Boiled onions, figs, apples, stewed 
rhubarb, prunes, common molasses, 
raisins, olive oil and various other 
foods act as laxatives for most peo- 
ple, and are perfectly safe. A woman 
of my eacquaintance has but.to eat 
bread and molasses for breakfast to 
have the desired effect if she hap- 
pens to run over a day, and another 
resorts to English walnuts in season 
or ripe fruit. Green corn or canned 
corn is the standby .of another busy 
woman, who. has a beautiful com- 
plexion, though middle aged, and on- 
ions, both green and cooked, are 
much prized in another family, se 
that the whole year round & cheap 


Easily Made Net Insertion 


BY CATHERINE LEE CARTER, HARLINGER 


so fashionaleb this season a few 

patterns for darning this ma- 
terial will prove interesting to home 
needleworkers. Soft floss or rope silk 
is a good working medium, and cro- 
chet silk may also be used with good 
effect, the 8-inch mesh shown here 
earrying four strands of rope and 
eight of crochet silk... When working 
with the latter it takes less time if a 
doubled thread is used. 


A S the hexagonal meshed nets are 


taken not to draw the threads too 
tightly,-and also oné must not select 
very heavy designs, light and open ef- 
fects being most desirable. 


At Eventide 


BY GLADYS HYATT SINCLAIR 








Tired, so tired, my little one? 
Tired, so tired, at set of sun? 
Ready to cuddle and rock and rest? 
Ready to sleep in her snowy nest? 


What of the day that is done, my sweet? 
Where have they journeyed, these fly- 
What ing feet? 
a ave you seen that was s 
and new? — 





NO 38—A GOOD DESIGN FOR UNDERWEAR 


No 1 shows a rather wide in- 
sertion, measuring about 4 inches, one 
and two rows of darning outlining the 
conventional flower petals, the centers 
only being closely worked. 

No 2 illustrates a lengthwise 
band, 3% inches wide, that would be 
pretty for waist trimming, and could 
be copied in panel effect on a net 
waist. By placing the forms along- 
side each other instead of above as 
shown here, the band could be adapt- 
ed for a skirt trimming and would 
then measure 4% inches. 

The design shown in No 3 would be 
nice for underwear, and the zigzag 





NO 4—AN ATTRACTIVE PATTERN 


and effective cure for constipation is 
at hand. One lady near us says milk 
physics her most completely, ‘while 
others declare it has the opposite ef- 
fect upon them. The only way is to 
find your standard remedies in the 
way of food and partake of them 
freely, especially when you are busy, 
and apt to neglect the important 
duties of health. 

You can’t be happy, nor have a 
good complexion, nor enjoy sound 
health nor have a good breath, nor 
be serene and good tempered, nor a 
lot of other desirable things, if you 
are constipated. You may run aiong 
for some time fairly well, in your own 
opinion, but in the end disaster will 
be your portion. When your com- 
plexion is hopelessly muddy, your 
blood poisoned and your stomach 
ruined by drugs hastily swallowed to 
ease up the misery, then you may 
become alarmed, and implore your 
physician to cure you at once, but it 
will be too late. You ghould have no- 
ticed the signals as you flew past in 
your mad rush to make money or to 
get a little more work done. Nature 
will not aHow her laws to be broken, 
and the offender go unpunished, s0 
ignoring constipation brings a lot of 
horrible ills just as a person wants to 
enjoy life. Don’t neglect this dread 
foe, but rout it right in the beginning 
if you value health and happiness. 





Shake All Flannel and woolen goods 


outdoors after taking from the line. 
If this is done in the kitchen some 
wet day, you will be surprised to see 
how much lint and fluff would other- 
wise fly round the bedrooms.—[Mrs 
H. B. 


band which borders it covldebe used 
as a beading to apply at seams, etc, 
being less 
whole measuring 3% inches, 

The lines of darning which fill the 
leaves in No 4, diverge from the cen- 
ter of each leaf, leaving a narrow 
vein; and the flower-form is outlined 
by darning over two holes, as will be 
seen by looking closely at the cut. 

An open pattern is shown at No 5, 
which could be used to advantage on 
curtains, as the band could be made 
to run up and down by placing one 
form above another, about four holes 
apart. Or the motif could be darned 
solidly and used as a medalion. In 
working on this net, which is more 
frail than filet, great care must be 


than an inch wide, the. 4 


What have you said that was kind and 
true? 


Who is the happier, dear, tonight, 

Seeing you scatter love’s’ sunshine 
bright? 

Who is the readier, babe, to pray 

Seeing -you smile at the world today? 


Who is the braver, 
rave? 

Who has forgiven, that you forgave? 

Who is the stronger because that you 

Fronted the many beside the few? 


that you were 


Tired, so tired, my little one? 

Cuddle and rock at the set of sun. 
Spend we the day with our baby might; 
God and his angels keep the night. 


Sewing Room Tim@Saver—A me- 
thodical -housekeeper gives the fol- 
lowing suggestion for the _ sewing 
room. In spring or fall, as soon as the 
work of the seamstress is finished, all 
remnants of material, trimming, etc, 
should be gathered in bundles, each 
one numbered and placed in a drawer. 





Reserve samples of cloth, embroidery 
braid, buttons, etc, to be pasted ina 
scrapbook, kept for the purpose, and 
with number and amount remaining 
recorded so that no confusion occurs 
when repairs or changes to garments 
are required. The scrapbook proves @ 
valuable time-saver and before long 
becomes interesting; showing differ- 
ences in styles of fabrics, etc.—I[H. 
> ake 





Cletted Cream—Set a large pan of 


milk in a cool place for 36 hours. 
Theu place the pan over a slow heat 


and bring very gradually to the boil-° 


ing point. Set away again till cold, 
and then take off the thick layer of 
clotted cream. Sprinkle over a little 
salt and beat with wooden spoon till 
smooth and fine. Press in a mold 
and turn out when firm. It may be 
used instead of butter or spread over 
thin bread and butter and covered 
with powdered sugar or preserves.— 
{Mrs H. B. 





NO 5—A GOOD DESIGN FOR CURTAINS 
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*The year’s young bride info her garden 
came 
A maiden sunny tressed and wondrous 


air, 
Robed all in White with pearl-encircled 
throat, , 
A wreath of snowy roses in her hair. 


Upon the latticed porch her bridesmaid 
stood, 
In robe of palest green quite simply 
drest; 
No jewels hers, one only ornament 
A spray of apple blossoms on her 
breast. 


The happy bride culled with voluptuous 
gree 
The sweetest blossom treasures of the 


year— 
Roses and lilies white—love’s lavishness 
Left none behind of those to her most 


dear. 
“ah June, dear June!” chiding the 
bridesmaid called, 
“Leave just a few for me.” A rip- 


pling breeze 
Wafted the answer back in laughter 


gay: 
“No flowers for you. QO sweetheart 
mine take thege.” 





And bursting from her throat the string 
of pearls, . 
She tossed them lightly by, as if to 


say: 

“Who would forego the dew-gemmed 
garden blooms 

For richest jewels upon her bridal 
day?” 


The broken fragments, scattered on the 
ground, 
Touched by June’s magic fingers, clus- 
tered stand— 
Sweet lilies of the valley beckoning 
The loving impulse of the bridesmaid’s 
hand. 





A New Wrinkle in Calla Culture 


BY SUSIE E, CADWALLADER, IOWA 





ly calla, but not everyone suc- 
ceeds with it. The old-time 
honored custom of summer treatment 
was to dry it up and “rest” it from 
June till September. But treated this 
way it often proves disappointing by 


Ni cat everyone loves the state- 


sending up little sickly leaves after 
its rest. I have tried another plan 
which for several years has proved 
very successful with all who have 
tried it and followed directions faith- 
fully. 

As soon as all danger of frost is 


past I dig a trench in the garden in 
asunny spot, making it long enough 
to hold my callas and 1% feet deep. 
In the bottom put 6 inches of well- 


rotted manure, take the callas from 
their pots and set into the trench. 
Fill up nearly level with the surface 
of } 


the surrounding earth, but leave 
the surface dished, so that several 
pails of water may be poured on 


wi h ut the water running away. Wa- 
ter freely all summer and never let the 
Soil become dry, but rather keep it 


| 


| 


dow, but grow’and bloom very well if 
given an hour or two of sunshine 
during the day, but this hour of sun- 
shine they must have, or they will re- 
fuse’ to bloom except in some rare in- 
stances. In watering give just what 
water the plant will drink up before 
the next time to water. Tne soil 
should always be kept boggy wet, as 
the calla delights to stand with its feet 
in mud. 

Sometimes a calla makes a weakly, 
sickly growth, and people foolishly 
cut off the leaves, which will in many 
instances effectually stunt it so that 
it never recovers. Should a calla 
show signs of weak root action, give it 
@ sunny spot, water carefully, and 
patiently await its own time of recov- 
ery, or till warm. weather, when it 
should be set out of doors. Do not 
water a calla with boiling water to 
force the buds to open, for they will 
fade sooner than if left to open natu- 
rally. 








HE work of raising Chinese 


Preparing for Winter Flowers 
primulas or primroses from 


LEONARD BABBON 
T seed is not easily done outside 


of a greenhouse. A temperature of 
60 degrees is a necessity, and a fairly 
moist atmosphere must be kept up at 
all times. For the seeds use a mix- 
ture of fine loam and sand in equal 
parts, in well drained pans. Make 
the surface quite smooth and scatter 
the seeds over thinly. Then take the 
pan and stand it in a trough of water 
nearly level to the top of the pan, 
which is allowed to soak upward. 
This is far better than watering over 
the top as there is danger of wash- 
ne away the seeds, which are very 
ne. 

As the young seedlingS appear they 
should be pricked off into other pans 
or flats consisting of boxés about 2 
inches deep. As they grow larger 
they are potted into 3-inch pots about 
the time four leaves have been devel- 
oped. It is well to use a coarser soil 
at this time. As the plants are 
moved on into larger pots the soil is 
made stronger until for the last pot- 
ting you have a mixture of fibrous 
loam, old cow manure, leaf mold and 
sand. 

‘When the plant has been in its last 
pot for some time a little weak liquid 
manure may be given once a week. 
That made from cow manure and 
about the color of a light decoction is 
very good. 








Quaker Oats Griddle Cakes 


Try them today! 


The family that hasn’t eaten 
Quaker Oats griddle cakes has a de- 
lightful surprise coming to it. Be- 
sides the delicious flavor, there is the 
pleasure of knowing you can eat all 
you want, and the more you eat the 
better for you. The best of all foods 
for anyone wanting more strength 


| and vigor. 


Hundreds of thousands of pack- 
ages of Quaker Oats are consumed in 


| Germany annually, and almost all of 


| baking powder (mix 
| cups sour milk or buttermilk, 2 eggs 


wet like a bog. On the faithfulness 
With which the directions about wa- 
tering are followed depends the suc- 
cess or failure of this treatment. If 
the watering be meager and the 
earth kept only moderately wet the 
calla will not do well the coming win- 
ter, but if the watering be copious 
‘he plants will grow to be immense, 
and will give a profusion of blossoms 
all winter long. Often two blossoms 
Will be seen on one plant, and from 
pecen ber till March there will never | 
be me Without either a bud or a 
“som in sight. 

=" young plants increase very rap- 
2 this plan. In seven years I 
nivt, increased my stock from one 
lift ¢ to 100. Barly in September 
on he plants and pot them, giving 
i, Plant a 6-inch pot, or three 
om iy be put into a 10-inch pot. 
from ‘+ liberal quantity of fertilizer 


rott the cowyard, and if not well 
sted it will not injure a calla. Trim 


_ Toots off till the plant can be 
OWded in 


gat to the pot.*A severe prun- 
a ou not injure them in the least, 
Set - calla blooms best if pot-bound. 
shady 2 °% in the cellar or in a cool, 
move Spot for a few days, then re- 
sure ta po, Dattly shady spot, but be 
the firs bring them. into the house at 
Callas hint of frost. 
as 


night in milk, 
ard sift flour, soda, sugarm and salt— 
add this to Quaker Oats mixture and 
quantity of melted butter; 
beaten lightly—beat thoroughly, and 
cook as griddle cakes—they make 
flourish best in @ sunny win-.| your mouth water for more. 


it is eaten in the form of Quaker Oats 
griddle cakes. In the New York ce- 
real restaurant of the Quaker Oats 


company these griddle cakes are very 


popular. 
Here’s the best recipe for making 


them: 


2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 


1% cups flour, 1 teaspoonful salt, 1 
teaspoonful soda; dissolve in 2 table- 


spoonfuls hot water; 1 ‘teaspoonful 


in flour), 2% 


beaten lightly, 1 tablespoonful sugar, 


1 or 2 tablespoonfuls melted butter 
(according to richness of milk). 


Process: Soak Quaker Oats over 
In the morning mix 


add eggs 


FLOWER NOTES 


VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 


ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
CHAIN STITCH 





forward to. 








NE="KEM 


The atmosphere of HOME will always exist in 
the homes where there is a NEW HOME 


It brightens the home life of the housewife, gives her a cheerful and 
contented spirit, and the family sewing become 


essential part which harmonizes the family circle. 
circle complete by installing a NEW 


[23] 


_ SEWING 
MACHINES 


S @& pleasure looked 


Have youa NEW HOME? 
If not, your home circle is not complete, The NEW HOME 
charm peculiar to itself; it ministers alike to each member 
household and does such excellent work that it is looked upon as that 


has a 
of the 


Make your family 
HOME. 


We have our own organization of dealers for the sale and distribution of our 


product and have dealers in all parts of the world. 


Sewing machines ring name 


NEW HOME” can be purchased from our authorized dealers only. Warranty 


mever runs out, 


If there is no NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept. G. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 








r DIRECT from FACTORY at 

Wholesale Prices, Freight Paid 
Mes Sais yas flee Sites *Uiors pak 
ready to set up, safe delivery insured. 
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DEPT. 102. 


PERFORATED 
PATTERN FREE 


The Springfield Art Club is cofn of 
women = are interested in cinbroidery 
Dy 


*Y Be 


The club issues a booklet three times a year 
containing the latest things in stencil work 
and embroidery at special low prices to mem- 
bers only, and all goods are teed first 
class in every way. Doesn’t interest every 
woman who reads this advertisement? 

Send 20 cents today for one year’s member- 
ship and our latest booklet of designs and 
receive in addition this handsome shirtwaist 
design FREE. You may have either open or 
closed front design, also collar and cuff pat 
terns to match. Send 20c new to the 


SPRINGFIELD ART CLUB 
MYRICK CLOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


and 2 

members receive 

an tancy werk guns 
0 

and on ped y ~ 

signs, also may re- 

advice ToeMUiog sue 
and 




















Coburn of Kansas? 
Swine is a great cro 
great man, a great au 


through this book; and y 
much help, and so muc 


nificent half-tone i 
plate paper. 








SWINE IN AMERICA 


A Text-Book for the Breeder, Feeder and Student 


By F. D. COBURN 


Secretary Kansas Department of Agriculture 


Are you a swine man? Do you know Coburn? 


in America, and Coburn is a 
or and a 
Coburn has written a book, a 

pages treating of swine from every standpoint. 
his book will interest you; it will help you, and it 


authority. , 


great ho 
of over 600 


ig boo 


will pay for itself in a little while if you raise hogs. 
If you do not raise hogs now, you willafter glancing 


ou will get so much good, so 
enthusiasm that you will be 
certain to make money out of hogs. 


This volume is handsomely printed on fine paper, from large, clear 
type and is profusely illustrated, containing a large number of mag- 
Races@ons and drawings, printed on a special 
Another unique feature is the frontispiece, this being an 
anatomical and physiological model of the hog. ‘This model consists 
of a series of superposed plates, colored to nature, on heavy, service- 
able paper, showing all the skeleton, muscles, internal organs, etc.,' 
in their relative positions. This model is accompanied by an _ elabo-' 
rate explanatory key showing just how to use it. 
The work contains 650 pages (6x¥ inches), bound in fine silk cloth} 
gold side and back stamping, making one of the handsomest, and 
most attractive agricultural books now before the public. 


Price, net, $2.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439 Lafayette Street : New York 
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These 
Cable Wire Fence costs no 
ina some few years. 


— 
\7 
7. 


Rem 
Fence. $1) he ae su ou, write to us 
When wri please poe cd M 


= 


hard, strong, steel wire of high tensile givenat 


throug’ that 
nite a=) aun a heavy protecting coat equal to 10 per cent of t the 
fence—for this reason it is absolutely rust proof. 
Other “galvan’ ** wire fence is only wiped with a very thin coating whic 
amount_to over 2 1-2 to 3 nee cent of the weight of the 
ire Bae DONS 0S SRE eS oe ep ene SS sae 


Makes an indestructible fence for 
farm, railroads, ranches and parks 


On account of the heavy coat of zinc, it is stronger and lastslonger than any other 
fence. Easy of erection,—by one man if ’ necessary,—-requiring fewer posts than man 
other forms of fencing. No expensive toois require ed. 
widths rolled in convenient, compact bundles of 75.to 1v0 pounds each and sold by the 
ds can be put up as required. 
vantages alone should appeal to you, but also remember that Truss & 
more than ordinary wire fencing that is sure to rust out 


mber this fact when next you buy and ask Fg dealer for Truss & Cable Wire 
on your dealer’s name. 


RUSS-& CABLE WIRE FENCE 


VN Let us tell you why it is better than any } 
y Other fencing made 


zh @ bath of molten pure zinc 
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wire. For this reason 
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+ NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA 


WRIGHT WIRE Co. 


WORCESTER, 





MASS. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








When you Bulld or Repair remember that the most 
durable and economical material is concrete, also that 





ATLAS oer MENT 





gue e FREE BOOK 
tions to the prospective builder. 





“Concrete Construction about the Home and on the 
Contains over 100 drawings and illustrations of concrete houses and sugges- 


The ATLAS Portland CEMENT Co., Dept. 28 30 ) Broad St.,N.Y. 


ATLAS, the cement bought by the U.S. Government for the Panama Canal. 
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Minnesota; 













‘State School Lands 


$ 
/ 

| “The State of Minnesota will offer 
400,000 acres of rich agricultural land for 
| ale during the months of May, Jung 


} and July. ; 
15% Cash, balance 49 


TERMS: years at 4% interest 


For complete information. write 
—— MINNESOTA STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION 





Cheap Tomanees Forms}. 


Making Men Rich! 


Fortunes are being made on fertile Tennes- 
see farms. They raise big crops of Canta- 
loupes, Cabbage Tomatoes, etree Beans, 
itc., & a0 Horses, Os tle, Sheep. Swine, 
pqes. te me ot onee for 

re. I'll tell zou how to oo anes ne of thi 
splendid farms for $5 to $20 per Act quickly 
HY. Smith, Trat, Ngr.§.C,& 8t.L.Ry, Dept, BMashuille, 












STATE CAPITOL, ST. PAUL, Rum. 


WESTERN CANADA 


320 ores Instead of 160 Acres 


As farther ind 
he i of tao Wheat Growing 
o! ~ 
Oan: Government has in- 
t may be 























Time to buy land is this year; 


Place to buy is Pecos Valley. 


Hagerman Ranch : 








Sample 


Apples, 450 acres, $100,000 


Parker Earle Ranch: 





Crop Yields 


Are yot looking for anew home Southwest? 

Let me recommend the Pecos Valley. 

I don’t own an acre there, and have no land 
to sell. What follows is an unbiased statement, 
as exact and careful as I can make it. 


Pecos Valley is in the eastern New Mexico 
plains country. It is watered by mountain 
streams and underlaid by a vast water sheet 
from which spout artesian wells. 

The United States Government has just fin- 
ished, at a cost of many million dollars, two 
great reclamation projects. These assure ade- 
quate water supply for irrigation. 

Soil is rich and deep. Climate is mild in 
winter, cool in summer, and healthful. Plenty 
of sunshine, 

Prosperous towns await you, and a fine rail- 
road — the Santa Fe — thus guaranteeing good 
markets. 

I can cite you hundreds of cases where 
farmers have come to the Pecos Valley with 
practically nothing, and after _a few years’ 
steady work ‘have well-stocked farms, clear of 
debt, with money in bank. 

I can tell you of wonderful crops of alfalfa 
and fruit, regularly grown on irrigated land. 

I can prove to you that this is the ideal 

ace for raising cattle, hogs, sheep and horses. 
~ Face are bred the best ef —— ~ — 
world, bar none; it’s the home of 
ford. Hogs, fattened on Pecos Vauey” alfsits, 





Pears, 10 acres, - = 
Crouch Ranch: Ranch: 


Alfalfa, 40 acres, - - 





15,000 
3,200 


bring extra prices. Well-grassed stock ranges 
of wide extent are close at hand. 

I can convince ‘you that there is no finer 
land lying outdoors which can be bought so 
cheaply and which is so sure a money-maker. 

The Pecos Valley is not an experiment. In 
1908 there was shipped over the Santa Fe 
from that section to outside markets 2,335,373 
pounds of grain. 

Same.year shipments of baled hay amounted 
to 26,217 tons, as against 4,174 tons in 1905, 
an increase of more than 600 per cent in three 
years, 

Fruit thrives here. No blight, no insect 
pests. Pecos Valley. apples are known from 
Texas to London. 

There are~500,000 acres in the ditch and 
artesian districts. Also big areas which can 
be watered by pumping- plants. 

Unimproved lands in artesian belt_ may be 
bought from $15 to $30 an acre, Improved 
lands cost more. 


Cut out this advertisement and mail it to me 
with your name and full address. I will mail 
you illustrated land folders which tell the 
story in detail and send our homeseekers’ 
monthly, The Earth, six months free. Ques 
tions promptly answered, 


C.L. senenst Gen. Colonization Agt.s 
. F. Ry. System, 


1170-H " Rail, ay Exchange, Chicago. 
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farm over to your children. Also 
Bteel for every purpose. 
Prices Low Easy Terms 
Let us send Sar iyre catalog ex- 
how we can give such 
extraordinary fence value for so 
little money. 


THE SURERIOR FENCE 69, 


| teken by a ho: er 
acres—160 and 160 te 
purchased at only $8.00 
© aoe. lands are in 
ra. 







i doom Deng, See he sBrrecuse hag 4 


pent ing. Syracuse, N. 











We make an extra heavy fence in which ev: 


made of the fi 4 ial in the worl “ 
e best fence material in he word 
































NCE 
and stay—are No. ooo pee 


sgt Coreen “Double Strength 
en 8 a7 abe pr 


A more substantial 
od delivered—We pay freight. Send for our free sample and catalog showing 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. si CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








AN INDIAN MOTOCYCLE 
FOR $175 --- BEST BARGAIN 


i den Peltor” bere ie 
reget A 7 years. Fie has set allr 
ility, Re ability a vast oS as aD 
‘Auto. porting expense. ‘Read 
6H. P. Twin, 00. The o y, practical 9 Ae 
‘oted naehied iz the Farm, Send 0 


Hendee Manf’g Co., Springfield, Mass 








The Anthony Fence (7. 
\\ Tied with the Anthony Knot [45 


A fence built for fence buyers who want the best 


fence to be“had. _The Anthony fence is the 
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Best Fence on Earth.” Get a sample knot and make your own con- 
clusions—be your own judge."The knot itself is compact, smooth and strong, 
hy med in the line — erp the knot. Can be strung up hill or on level 

i € same ease, and the stays are always ll an 
slope or hillside, ; : ee eee é 

4 
= See 4 
an, That ie 
4 Knot ——~ 
oor — 
en 
7 ia? at 7 
— 





































































































Woven from Hard Steel Spring Wire—ANTHONY Quality 


We bu 
and 


the best wire re. can 


et. 


“We build the best fence we know how— 
» Nota light cheap fence—not an old style 


wire ‘‘netting:’’ In Soap fence stays are 9 inches apart or 22 per rod, 
and in standard fence 12 in. apart or 16 stays per rod, and always fastened 
with the Anthony knot. Alllateral wires guar- 


3 anteed of equal length. 
FREE:~—Anthon 


knot, fulllength souvenir hat pin, and booklet, 


eaees see, =oeF ausen oxegs Ane hon ner ie it appears f 
F n ourself an a hat ° 
j 4 the family. Write for it now—today. a" egahe tra nt 


The Anthony Fence Co., 13 Michigan St., Tecumseh, Mich., U.S.A. 








